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Must American Literature Defy Its Traditions? 
By James F’. Muirhead 


American literature that has a suggestion, or more 

than a suggestion, of an abrupt break with ac- 
cepted tradition. What is its significance? How much of 
truth is there in the following passages from recent 
American periodicals? 

The last century of American literature might be dia- 
grammed as a progression away from London. This new 
interest in French prose and poetry almost completes the 
progression, for intellectually no city is so far from London 
as is Paris (Mr. Malcolm Cowley, in the Literary Review 
of the N. Y. Evening Post). 

{The situation in American Literature] is an instinctive 
resistance to what looks, and often is, a deliberate revolt 
against Anglo-Saxon traditions. The fact, however, 
remains that something like a national literature, an Amer- 
ican, as distinct from an Anglo-Saxon, tradition is being 
built up in this country. 

We cf Britain are of course willing to admit that, just 
as the United States is politically and socially a blend of 
the most various racial elements, so it would be quite 
unreasonable to demand that her literary development 
should be merely one branch of the great English tree. 
There is here no question of jealousy at the growth of a 
truly “American” literature. Nay, our feeling would be 
one of disappointment if American authors showed no 
characteristic features. Just as we welcome the best part 
of America’s racy modifications of the English language, so 
we have welcomed many of the most national literary 
products of American soil. We admire Howells as well as 
James; we should admire Longfellow more if he were not so 
scrupulously orthodox and European in his methods and 
traditions; we enjoy Mark Twain and O. Henry. 

But it isn’t writers like Howells and Mark Twain who 
illustrate the “progression away from London” in the 
sense intended above. 

The progression asserted and championed by the 
writers quoted above is really a progression away from 
Boston and New York as much as away from London. 
Mr. Mencken, the high priest of the movement, pours in- 
discriminate scorn on practically all the earlier writers of 
America, and considers what we may still perhaps call 
“orthodox” literary America “a mere milch-cow of Eng- 
land.” He admits frankly that most of the men he 
respects are foreigners. A list of names of recent 
Prominent American writers certainly reveals an extraordi- 
hary percentage that are not English. The following 


Dawe there is a certain trend in the newer 


Suggest themselves at once: Dreiser, Hergesheimer, Ben 


Hecht, Mencken, Untermeyer, Sandburg, Oppenheim, 
Neihardt, Nathan, Huneker, Weyl, Lippmann, Fuessle, 
Dos Passos. Some of these writers we should recognize— 
and with considerable respect—as true carriers on of an 
“American” tradition. Others, however, make us doubt 
whether they do not represent a “Euramerican” tendency, 
neither American nor European but combining some of 
the least desirable features of both. We of Britain see 
a marked breaking away from what we have hitherto 
regarded as true culture; we are not so sure that we see 
anything that really smacks of a true national American- 
ism. The “detachment” is as much from the American 
as from the Old World background. Can this be a symp- 
tom of the passing of the great Nordic race? 

Even those of us who sincerely admire Mr. Mencken’s 
undeniable gifts and go far in sympathy with his attack 
on the smugger elements of American literature, cannot 
but feel that he is exaggerated and indiscriminate in his 
assaults, and too often throws away the baby along with 
the dirty bath-water. It is impossible for us to feel that 
Poe and Whitman are alone worthy of note among Ameri- 
can authors of the past, and that we must scrap Haw- 
thorne and Irving, Howells and James, Whittier and Bryant 
and Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Mary Wilkins, 
along with E. P. Roe and the author of “The Wide Wide 
World,” Mrs. Sigourney and Hamilton Mabie, Lew Wal- 
lace and Winston Churchill. 

It is true that no great literature (at least among 
present-day nations) is wholly autochthonous, wholly un- 
modified by foreign influences. But I venture to think 
that these outside influences have hitherto flowed in gently 
and imperceptibly, and that they have not usually been 
coupled with indiscriminate anathemas of past national 
effort. Milton and Shakespeare, for all their classical 
lore and adroit borrowing, are fundamentally “national.” 
Writers did not cry: “Go to; Puritan literature is all 
wrong, we must model ourselves deliberately on that of 
Laputa.” This is why one is inclined to look with a 
very dubious eye on a movement which professes to see 
nothing in Hawthorne or Longfellow, and everything in 
Baudelaire, Rémy de Gourmont, Huysmans, and Flaubert 
—which regards Howells as merely “a maker of pretty 
Waxen groups.” 2 

Americans are (possibly) apt to lay more stress on ap- 
paratus and machinery, and less on men and material, 
than most other peoples. They do not fully realize that 
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Man must be Master of the Machine as well as of the Sab- 
bath. The short stories that have of late years been ap- 
pearing in some of the leading American monthlies are 
often almost impeccable in their technique; but they do not 
live, they hardly interest, there’s nothing inside the clothes, 
they are very nearly form et praeterea nihil, they are not 
vital literature. 

From another point of view the emergence of this new 
young school of American writers (almost all of its mem- 
bers the offspring of journalism) may be described as 
individualistic revolt against the genial sociability of 
their country. If such a book as, for example, “Erik 
Dorn,” by Ben Hecht, could be looked upon as really 
typical of American life, one would be tempted to gloomy 
forecasts for America’s future. Intelligent students of 
Russian literature felt (long before the Revolution) that 
if Russian fiction gave a true picture of Russian society, 
that society could not possibly continue to cohere. So 
readers of the American novels of which “Erik Dorn” 
may be taken as a sample must feel that any society of 
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which this is a real photograph contains the seeds of its 
own dissolution. In spite of their noisy reverberation in 
the press, the friendly British student of America cannot 
accept these books as really or permanently characteristic. 
It cannot be that the national vein has been exhausted, 
that a literature of inherent Americanism is no longer 
possible. We do not insist on Buffalo-Billism in pen and 
ink; but are we wrong in hoping for something that will 
suggest America first and not France, something that 
seems to have sprung naturally from the soil, something 
that, however cultured or cultivated, is yet not exotic? 
And are we wrong in failing to see how this can be pro- 
duced by the deliberate and self-conscious adoption and 
imitation of foreign models, the deliberate depreciation 
of practically all antecedent American work? 

This is carrying the avoidance of patriotic shortsighted- 
ness too far. I, for one, believe that America is strong 
enough to stand alone, and that there is no reason to 
doubt that her literature, her spontaneous literature, will 
one day hold its own in any company. Sed non tali auvilio. 


The Economic Outlook in Germany 
By John Firman Coar 


HAT the war and the Treaty of Versailles did 
to Germany economically may be inferred at a 
glance from the following comparative statistics: 


1920 
German merchant marine: 
Number of ships f 1,032 
Registered tonnage (gross)... 5 715,368 
German railways: 
Number of serviceable freight 
ears (est.) 
Number of serviceable locomo- 
tives (est.) ; 
German coal production (mil- 
lion tons) 2 130.9 
German iron production (mil- 
lion tons) ; 4.9 
German metal production: 
Lead, copper, nickel, zinc, tin 
(tons) 
German foodstuffs : 
Grains, vegetable (billion ca- 
lories ) 
Animal (billion calories) 
Sugar beet (million tons).... 


All the enumerated items are basic in Germany’s _in- 
dustrial life, even the dye industry. With the gradual 
restoration of the soil to its pre-war fertility and the 
further reclamation of some waste lands, Germany will 
be able to increase the annual production of foodstuffs. 
The loss of nearly five million hectares (12 million acres) 
of the best agricultural lands is irreparable. A new mer- 
chant marine may be built. It can hardly equal the great 
commerce carrier of former years. Rolling stock may be 
replenished. The railways will always be crippled by the 
loss of important industrial territory, the exclusion. of 
Luxembourg from the German tariff zone, and the Polish 
“corridor.” German industry was built up on coal and 
iron. Of the available annual coal supply about 20 per 
cent. (maximum 28 million tons) must go, for some years 
to come, to France and other nations as reparation de- 
liveries; about 25 per cent. (33 million tons) has been lost 
to Poland through the Upper Silesian award, and the 
balance of the 131 million tons now available (about 70 
million tons) is the equivalent of only 60 million tons of 
the pre-war standard. Accordingly, Germany’s greatest 
natural asset has been reduced over two-thirds. Other 
natural assets, like iron and zinc, have met a similar fate. 
To close our eyes to facts like these is to avoid the funda- 
mental elements of the problem. 


502,000 172,000 


The widely heralded recovery of Germany’s foreign 
trade (1920) was not sound. In the spring and summer 
cf 1921 Germany’s export trade began to suffer heavy 
losses, in some branches as high as 65 per cent.; the number 
of bankruptcies quintupled. The outlook is dark. Yet Ger- 
many has invisible assets with which every far-sighted 
German reckons and which we, too, should take into 
account. German work, German system, German coépera- 
tion will count heavily. Given a reasonable chance by 
the Allied Powers and America, the Germans will assured- 
ly rebuild, bit by bit, their national prosperity. 

The German word Arbeitiust has no exact equivalent in 
the English language. It means desire to work and 
pleasure in work. It also means the duty to work, and in 
recent years it has come to mean, in addition, the material 
reward of work. Perhaps the third connotation is still 
dominant. Work is a kind of categorical imperative for 
the Germans, as though they said to themselves, “Work as 
though that which you produce set the norm of productive 
efficiency.” As long as work was only a duty, we Amer- 
icans looked askance at German labor. We could not 
appreciate the incentive behind it; we looked only at the 
status in which we found it, and called it “cheap.” That 
adjective, at any rate, is appropriate no longer. German 
labor is anything but cheap. Relatively it is as dear to- 
day as American labor. 

It ought to be self-evident that a German wage-earner’s 
remuneration cannot be estimated fairly in dollars as long 
as the mark fluctuates violently. Take, for example, a 
mason’s pay. In August, 1921, it was seven marks per 
hour, the equivalent of 8% cents at the prevailing ex- 
change rate. A few weeks later it was still seven marks, 
and had approximately the same purchasing power in Ger- 
many. In America, however, we were told that the German 
mason was working for 5% cents the hour. German prices 
and wages simply cannot rise and fall with the foreign 
exchange barometer. They do' so, relatively, in the long 
run, but just now Americans do not seem to take this into 
account. 

From an index figure of 100, in 1914, wages in general 
rose to the index figure of 420 in January, 1920, and to the 
index figure of 1,103 in July, 1921. It is not possible to 
estimate as accurately the rising cost of living, i. e., the 
depreciation of the mark in Germany. But—and I men- 
tion the following facts with a very definite purpose—the 
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rising cost of living did not keep pace with the rising cost 
of labor. Since January, 1920, wages have risen (July, 
1921) about 245 per cent. If we average the greatly vary- 
ing estimates of five leading German statisticians (Ku- 
czinski, Silbergleit, Mannheim, Elsass, Calwer), we find 
that the cost of living rose only 70 per cent. Whatever 
the explanation (a sentimental confidence in the mark, 
restriction of imports, Government control of necessities 
both as to price and consumption), manifestly in July, 
1921, the German workingman drew a wage three times 
as great in actual purchasing power as in 1913-14. At 
that time he received not quite % mark per hour or about 
12 cents. His seven marks in July, 1921, were worth to 
him, therefore, not 8% cents, but 36 cents. At eight hours 
a day he received a wage equivalent in purchasing power 
to $2.50, against a wage in 1913-14 of about $1.20 for a ten- 
hour day. 

Facts like the foregoing are too easily overlooked by a 
foreign observer. Yet they are determining. German in- 
dustry has a prosperous appearance, but its actual condi- 
tion is precarious, more so now than a year ago. In 1921, 
rehabilitation could be postponed no longer unless Germany 
were to suffer a dangerous impairment of its vitality, 
physical as well as economic. But if a people is hampered 
in its reconstructive efforts and is, in addition, obliged to 
discount at an usurious rate its economic future, then a 
grave danger arises. 

To date Germany’s payments on reparation account have 
liquidated no debt, nor will payments made in the coming 
months liquidate any debt. Apart from the fact that they 
have been responsible indirectly for some of the actual in- 
crease of Germany’s debt, nothing has taken place except 
a change in the form of the debt. The German nation’s 
debt to other nations is merely changing into a debt owed 
either by the German nation or by German firms to foreign 
firms and individuals. This policy of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul cannot continue for long, chiefly because it means a 
relentlessly increasing debt. It was a sound policy to 
fix a reparation total. There we should have stopped. 
For when we attempted to prescribe methods of payment, 
we imposed conditions on German industry that left it no 
longer free. When industry is not free, labor is not free. 
We knew that. For we said, “Let German labor get busy, 
work longer hours, be content with smaller returns!” It 
sounded well, but it simply cannot be done. And just here 
German “work” enters into the argument. In Germany, 
quite as much as in America, the days of all work and no 
play have gone. Labor can neither be cajoled nor forced 
back into its old status. Allied troops may occupy Ger- 
many from the Rhine to the Oder, but the German work- 
ingman will not surrender what he has won, especially 
because he has won it so recently at a tremendous sacrifice. 
His conception of Arbeitlust has been enlarged to include 
work’s material reward, and though he is willing to see a 
portion of his surplus production devoted to reparations 
(Wiedergutmachung), he will not surrender all. Today 
he is convinced that the ultimatum and attendant condi- 
tions are causing his entire surplus to be poured relent- 
lessly into the hopper of annual payments, and just as 
long as he retains this conviction, in which I am not so 
sure that he is mistaken, he will not produce a surplus. 

The second factor in Germany’s ecconomic outlook is 
her distinctive industrial system. 

Before the war German industry developed three sys- 
tematic forms, namely the cartels, the syndicates, and the 
trusts. All of these form combined industries of the 


same kind. They are now known as horizontal trusts. The 
coordination of industrial production as a whole or of dif- 
ferent kinds of industries, especially in the field of interna- 
tional competition, was left to Government agencies (im- 
perial, state, municipal). But even in the days before the 
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war political codrdination of industries proved inadequate. 
There came into existence a fourth form of industrial com- 
bination, notably in the electro-technical and the chemical 
industries. The Siemens-Schuckert Konzern, ‘the Allge- 
meine Elektrizitits Gesellschaft and the Chemical Trust 
(dyes, explosives, fertilizers, etc.) were outstanding ex- 
amples. They were known as “concerns” and their func- 
tion was to bring into operative combinations interde- 
pendent industries however different in their productive 
objective. Accordingly they are now called vertical trusts. 
It is the “concern” system that is being brought to per- 
fection now. Logically it is taking over the former co- 
ordinating function of the Government. Its development 
is associated in the popular imagination with the name 
of Stinnes. For in practice, though not in theory, Hugo 
Stinnes has done more than any other German to prove 
its efficiency. In the Stinnes Konzern German system is 
supremely potent. 

It is this principle of industrial unity that makes Ger- 
many’s economic outlook less hopeless than appears justi- 
fied by the economic actualities. Once in operation it will 
effect not only enormous savings but also remarkable gains. 
Both will imply a prosperous Germany even under the 
reparation debt. 

The third factor in Germany’s present economic outlook 
will determine the soundness of the German people’s future 
prosperity. ‘“Codperation”—I refer to the codperation of 
wage-takers and wage-givers—is not yet assured, but if 
the principle of the mutuality of capital and labor, laid 
down in Article 165 of the new German Constitution, can 
be worked out, it is altogether likely that “work” and 
“system” will achieve industrial democracy as time pro- 
gresses. The Constitution contemplates a so-called Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat or Economic Council of the Empire, which 
is to take the place of the Reichswirtschaftsministerium 
or the old political ministry of commerce. Thus far only 
the first step has been taken in the establishment of the 
new economic order, namely the institution of the Betriebs- 
rate or shop councils after the Whitley pattern. The 
completed organization will correspond to the following 
scheme: 

(1) Shop Labor Councils codperating with employer. 

(2) District Labor Councils, consisting of representa- 
tives chosen, on the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, by the operatives of related industries, and codperat- 
ing with representatives of the employers in the district 


through 

(3) District Economie Councils, representative of all 
callings in proportion to their economic and social impor- 
tance. 

(4) Imperial Labor Councils, consisting of representa- 
tives chosen by the operatives entitled to representation 
in the District Labor Councils, in proportion to the size of 
each Council, and codperating with employers through 

(5) The Economic Council of the Empire, representa- 
tive of all callings of the empire in proportion to their 
economic and social importance. 

Provision is made for representation of the general public 
both in (3) and in (5). 

The Economic Council of the Empire will, therefore, be a 
non-political body, and its function will be to regulate and 
to develop harmoniously all the productive energies of the 
German people. 

It is a codperative scheme of grandiose proportions and 
the Germans are going about it in their carefully systema- 
tic way, testing it out step by step. Thus far only the 
shop councils (obligatory in plants employing twenty or 
more operatives) have been established and they have 
proved a success. If the scheme can be carried through, 
who can question Germany’s economic progress? Un- 
happily its propitious expansion is predicated on the non- 
interference of other nations in Germany’s internal affairs, 
and to expect the Allies to abstain from interference of 
this kind is, I confess, a rather large order. 











The Hope of the Treaty 


AY by day the news that comes from Washing- 
ton gives one color or another to the outlook 


for the Four-Power Treaty. Rumors are fol- 
lowed by counter-rumors, assertions by denials. In 
the midst of this confusion of voices, those who realize 
how appalling a disaster the failure of the Treaty 
would be must ask themselves whether there are any 
solid grounds upon which to rest a confident expecta- 
tion of success. That there are such grounds, we are 
sincerely convinced. 

Among those grounds, one is tempted to place first 
of all the fact that failure would be so shocking to 
the hopes and wishes entertained with practical unan- 
imity throughout the world, and especially throughout 
our own country. It is almost literally true that the 
defeat of the treaty would give joy to nobody, and 
that its adoption would give to’everybody satisfaction 
and hope. The day the treaty was defeated would wit- 
ness a manifestation of disappointment and depression 
such as it takes but little imagination to prefigure, 
and such as no man will gladly make himself respon- 
sible for bringing about. Outside the Senate itself, 


there is no indication of any feeling adverse to the 
Treaty that is worth so much as a passing mention. 
Leading newspapers which are bitter opponents of the 
Republican majority, and feel profound resentment for 
the way in which President Wilson’s policy was defeated, 
are as uncompromisingly for the Treaty as are the 


most ardent supporters of the Administration. Those 
who should make themselves responsible for its defeat 
would not only fly in the face of the sentiment of an 
overwhelming majority of the people, but would do so 
without the moral support of any notable element in 
the minority. 

As against this basis of hope, it may be urged that 
something of the same kind was thought to be true 
of the League of Nations proposal embodied in the 
Versailles Treaty. But whether it was true or not at 
the outset, there entered into that situation an element 
that is wholly lacking in the present case. It would be 
futile now to discuss the merits of the League of Na- 
tions proposal, or even of the strategy adopted by its 
opponents. The point is that, however great those 
merits may have been, and however reprehensible that 
strategy, there was something very big, something 
capable of most effective popular exploitation, in the 
issue raised by the opposition. Right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, Quixotic or practical, whatever else the 
League of Nations was, it was certainly a tremendous 
new departure in our nation’s policy. Against that new 
departure, a number of thinkers and publicists of the 
first quality, men whose sincerity and whose ability 
were alike beyond question, arrayed themselves with 
all the emphasis and energy they could command. As 
time went on, and no settlement was arrived at, it 
turned out—whether rightly or wrongly is not here 


the question—that what had originally been a small 
though determined minority gathered to itself an 
ever-increasing volume of public opinion. Month by 
month, the forces behind the League diminished and 
the forces opposed to it increased. The splendid en- 
thusiasm inspired by the prospect of a “parliament of 
man” gradually waned, and the fears—whether justified 
or not—of a futile entanglement with European Powers 
waxed. The final outcome—though of course Mr. 
Harding’s 7,000,000 majority is by no means to be 
ascribed solely to this cause—was the crushing defeat 
of the Democratic party in the election of 1920. 

To all this the present situation furnishes nothing 
in the remotest degree similar. The Four-Power 
Treaty commits us to no new structure of interna- 
tional relations. It is only by an extreme stretch of 
fantastic solicitude that its engagements can be re- 
garded as involving any obligation of action whatso- 
ever—any obligation whatsoever beyond timely con- 
ference when danger of international trouble in the 
Pacific presents itself. What the treaty binds us to is 
incomparably less than what the Covenant would have 
bound us to even if the most extreme of the proposed 
reservations had been tacked to it. We do not say 
that it is impossible to find a basis for objection; we 
do say that it is impossible to find a basis that can be 
made to appeal to the common sense of the average 
American. Senatorial opposition is carried on in vacuo; 
it awakens no reverberations in the body of the nation. 
With a cause intrinsically bad—so bad that it finds 
almost no advocacy in the influential press of the coun- 
try, of whatever party leaning—and with absolutely no 
“ery” upon which to go to the country, it seems impos- 
sible that partisan perversity in the Senate can hold 
out against the imperious need of the country and the 
world. - 

In so far as there is anything like substantial motive 
for sincere opposition, it springs from two sources. 
Irreconcilables of the Borah type object to any inter- 
national understanding whatever of the conference 
type; to them, little as the Four-Power Treaty has in 
common with the League Covenant, that little is too 
much. The Senators who take this view are hardly 
more than two or three. A far more important body 
are those who go to the opposite extreme—who object 
to the Treaty because, being the undertaking of a spe- 
cial group of Powers, it does not conform to the League 
of Nations scheme. But the great nations which are 
heartily anxious to effect the Treaty are themselves 
the backbone of the League; they have no idea that the 
League will be hindered by this beneficent factor op- 
erating concurrently with it. However sincere some 
of the objectors along this line may be, they cannot, if 
they have any sense of proportion, regard this fine- 
drawn theoretical drawback to the adoption of the 
Treaty as outweighing the calamitous, the desolating, 
effects which would be brought upon the world by its 
defeat. 
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America Sends Regrets—and 
Hopes 


NCE more America has reason to be proud of 
O the statesmanship of Secretary Hughes. With 

suavity and with firmness he has declined the 
invitation to participate in the Conference at Genoa, 
and in doing so has not only put his finger directly on 
the weak spots in the proposal but has delicately warned 
the Powers concerned against a line of policy which 
was apparently one of the principal objects for which 
the Conference was summoned. We may be pardoned 
for expressing the satisfaction we feel that the views 
set forth in these columns concerning the issues in- 
volved, and the wise policy for our Government to 
follow, have been in such complete harmony with the 
reply which Mr. Hughes has now made. 

That the proposed Conference was to be political 
rather than economic has been evident from the be- 
ginning. Manifestly if certain political questions are 
not settled in advance they must intervene to compli- 
cate and impede the settlement of economic problems, 
and America cannot afford to be drawn into these 
squabbles. The spectacle of all the little states of 
Europe, to say nothing of Germany and Soviet Russia, 
meeting together to air their difficulties and give expres- 
sion to their grievances and animosities, might furnish 
the material for an interesting movie film, but it 
could hardly lead to a solution of the real problems 
of European economic reconstruction. From their 
standpoint it might be desirable to get a rich and sym- 
pathetic bystander enmeshed and compromised in their 
quarrels, but we can see no good to come from it. 

The reiteration of American policy toward Russia is 
timely. Attention is once more called to the obstacles 
that stand in the way of Russia’s restoration to pro- 
ductivity and prosperity, obstacles that are now gen- 
erally recognized. There is nothing in the agenda of 
the Conference to indicate that efforts would be made 
to remove these basic obstacles; rather the invitation 
to the Soviet Government would tend to prolong and 
strengthen them. More evident was the intention to 
use the Conference as a means of obtaining opportuni- 
ties for exploiting the present difficulties of the Russian 
people. The note of warning struck by Mr. Hughes 
will cause the schemers to hesitate. They will say, 
of course, that the reason for this is that America does 
not wish to be deprived of her share of the plunder, 
but they know that this is not true. 

The fact is that the first condition for the success 
of an economic conference in Europe is that it must 
be approached in a spirit of high endeavor, free from 
narrow and short-sighted selfish aims. Otherwise it 
must degenerate into a bargaining for economic ad- 
vantage and Europe be left worse off than before. 
Something of the spirit that characterized the Wash- 
ington Conference must be brought into it. The par- 
ticipants must be ready to forego special advantages 
in the interest of the common welfare of all. 

In his concluding paragraph Secretary Hughes ex- 
presses the hope that the Genoa Conference may prepare 
the way for such a meeting. There is no desire on the 
part of this country to stand aloof or play the dog 
in the manger. Our sympathy is deep and real. All 
that we need is to be assured that such a meeting is 
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called under conditions that give reasonable promise 
of success. In such a conference we can take part 
wholeheartedly, and contribute our share toward the 
task of building up a new and sounder economic struc- 
ture. 


‘*Trusts’’ and Government 


HE decree lately entered against the Bricklayers’, 
Tr Masons’ and Plasterers’ Union in the Federal 
District Court of New York City is a highly 
interesting sign of what the Federal Government can 
do regarding certain of the country’s problems when 
the responsible officials bestir themselves, or are ade- 
quately stirred by others. This decree, in the form 
of an injunction consented to by the officials of the 
unions involved, was one of the consequences of the 
Lockwood Committee’s disclosures regarding conspir- 
acies between the unions and various employers’ asso- 
ciations in the building industry. 

The decree is a straight-out application of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law to an International labor union 
and its locals; and many must have thought it a 
wholly novel and pioneering course of action. It turns 
out to be not so novel. It has a precedent in the case 
of the United States against the Workingmen’s Amal- 
gamated Council of New Orleans, ’way back in 1893, 
when a sympathetic strike of longshoremen which tied 
up the shipping of the port was successfully enjoined 
as a violation of the Sherman Law, then only three 
years old. The comparative antiquity of this prece- 
dent detracts nothing from the merit of the present 
action under the authority of the Attorney-General. 
But the fact certainly strengthens the conviction that 
our troubles are due far less to the lack of appropriate 
law than to general administrative failure to apply 
the law we have. 

That the administrative failure is the most serious 
feature of the New York City building situation is pretty 
strongly borne out by Mr. Untermyer, counsel for the 
Lockwood Committee, in his declaration that it is a 
hopeless undertaking to prosecute the almost innumer- 
able combinations of employers and manufacturers 
which are conspiring against the public; and that the 
only way out he can see is to give all the offenders 
immunity on condition that in future they will submit 
to public regulation. Admittedly, some temporary 
changes in the State laws will help the local situation 
in New York City; but the mess as a whole is plainly 
due to the failure of the public prosecutors, State and 
national, to enforce the almost superabundance of cor- 
rective law that was all the time at their disposal. 

By and large, we have law enough and to spare: the 
greater trouble is that prosecutors and judges (in the 
matter of trust offences) do not so administer the law 
protecting broad public rights as to make it eftective 
and respected. The few jail sentences recently im- 
posed have been weakened in their effect by the release 
of one of the offenders. The action of some of the 


judges in imposing fines instead of jail sentences on 
men convicted is another aspect of the general admin- 
istrative weakness. In the trade itself these fines are 
‘laughingly referred to as among the unavoidable costs 
of doing business. A judge having a choice of pen- 
alties to impose should. impose that penalty which 
public policy demands as necessary. It ought not to 
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be a question of whether a particular man is “suffi- 
ciently punished” (whatever that may mean); but a 
question of whether the penalty actually imposed will 
effectively deter him and others from committing the 
offence in the future. Yet from the administrative 
weakness that arises out of the discretion of judges in 
the fixing of penalties there is no escape except in a 
toning up of standards; to prescribe a rigid penalty by 
law would probably result in frequent failure of juries 
to convict. The remedy, if there is any, seems to lie 
in stirring up a public opinion that will galvanize our 
elected “servants” into more lively and adequate 
action. 


The Uneasy Crown of Empire 


HE enforced resignation of Edwin S. Montagu, 
il Secretary of State for India, and the arrest of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, are the sensational fea- 
tures of the past week in the critical situation of Bri- 
tain’s Indian Empire, quite probably to be followed by 
the retirement of the Viceroy, Lord Reading. It is indi- 
cated that the Liberal policy which aimed at the rapid 
increase of native participation in government, which 
has so signally failed to bring peace and quiet to the 
swarming millions under the British raj, is to be re- 
placed by stern measures of repression. 

In all this we have only another illustration of the 
tragic results of the conflict between the more or less 
obtuse realists in colonial administration and the so- 
called idealists—or better doctrinaires—who, at a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles and with little or no knowl- 


edge of the actualities of the problem, counsel a pro- 
gramme based on a wholly fictitious estimate of a back- 
ward people, their capacities and aspirations. 

In India there are approximately 300,000,000 people. 
Of these it is estimated that some 220,000,000 are 
Hindus and 60,000,000 Mohammedans, while the re- 
mainder are divided among a number of distinct tribes 


and races, all speaking strange languages. Probably 
not less than 95 per cent. are illiterate, densely ignorant 
and steeped in superstition. As a by-product of educa- 
tional effort, there has arisen a class of babus, like Kip- 
ling’s Wali Dad, “suffering from an overdose of edu- 
cation of the English variety.” From these, unfitted 
for practical work and feeling keenly their social in- 
feriority, has grown a myriad of professional agitators, 
who prate loudly of Indian nationalism—which is non- 
existent—and spare no lies to spread sedition for their 
own purpose. There is, in fact, no such thing as an 
Indian nation, and only the strong hand of the British 
raj has kept the Mohammedans from the throats of the 
Hindus, whom they loathe. Now the agitators, to em- 
barrass the Government, have patched up a temporary 
truce between these traditional enemies, and a reflex 
of this is seen in the demand of the Mohammedans for 
a revision of the Treaty of Sévres and a restoration of 
power and territory to the Sultan as Caliph. It was 
the publication of this demand by Montagu without 
consulting his colleagues in the Cabinet, a bold course 
evidently taken by him as a last resort to force the 
adoption of the course advocated by Lord Reading, that 
brought about his resignation and precipitated the pres- 
ent crisis. 

Trouble has been brewing in India for a long time 
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and the Liberal policy of which Lord Reading was the 
exponent was not calculated to allay it. Yet such a 
crisis as the present would not have arisen but for the 
intervention of heavily subsidized Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. It is their hand that is to be seen in the present 
outbreaks and turmoil, just as in the agitation for 
Indian “freedom” in America. Any club is good enough 
to hit the British with. That it will gravely complicate 
the settlement of the difficult problems of the Near 
East is added grist to their mill. 

The big tragedy in the situation is that the welfare 
of all these millions of human beings, who ask only to 
be allowed to live in their accustomed way, is jeopard- 
ized. England’s task of administration is made well- 
nigh impossible. Yet if England withdraws, not only 
does this teeming land fall back into the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages but there ‘will ensue such horrors as 
we have not known in modern times, even in Soviet 
Russia. A liberal and enlightened world, accustomed 
to the slogans of democracy, shrinks from the appli- 
cation of force to dependent peoples, but here is a choice 
between that and appalling anarchy and chaos. Eng- 
land must now pay for the concessions mistakenly made 
to maudlin sentimentalism. 


Farmers and Financiers 


E seem to be within reach of that untrammeled 

W pursuit of happiness foreglimpsed in our 

Declaration of Independence: we are learning 
to encourage each to do that for which he has the least 
previous training. To Congressmen and Senators from 
certain agricultural districts the whole joy of life ap- 
pears to be wrapped up in one thing—the writing of 
financial legislation unhindered by mere financiers. 
But let the financier not despair; he also is to pursue 
happiness, for is he not to write all laws relating to 
agriculture? 

Here is a secret. In the early career of The Weekly 
Review a conference was called of men prominent in 
the business world, and of the editors and literary 
friends of the Review, to consider the problem of 
financing the new journal. It was a delightful occa- 
sion, according to the true principle of human happi- 
ness: the financiers all talked about how to edit a paper, 
and the editors and writers talked about how to finance 
one! 

After that experience we somehow felt at home in 
Washington. We seemed to understand a situation 
that has been a cause of wonder to so many. These 
men are merely pursuing happiness—and the “national 
sentiment.” For there is another curious thing. 
Whenever the simple-minded becomes restive at the 
idea of Mid-Western agriculturists preparing our 
financial legislation or of gentlemen from New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia making things right for the 
farmer, he is at once pronounced wanting in “national 
sentiment.” 

This troubles us, for we believe that there is such a 
thing as national sentiment. Of course, even geograph- 
ically, East and Middle West are not the whole of the 
United States. There remain those far shores to which 
Mr. McAdoo has flown or, shall we say, flitted. And 
there is that other region, the chosen home of another 
émigré, William Jennings Bryan. Also, there is the 
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District of Columbia, where the people may not vote ex- 
cept by retaining a legal residence elsewhere, and where 
Mr. Wilson has determined to reside. From each of 
these regions, as well as from those now so vociferous, 
we may expect in time to hear. But even so, we some- 
how doubt that the result will be a national sentiment 
—which is not at all a geographical matter. 

The only thing that seems fairly certain about na- 
tional sentiment is that a majority of all the people 
may usually be depended on to back the fair thing as 
against any sectional view. And it is just possible 
that both East and Middle West may be thoroughly 
national (because intelligently just) in their ideas on 
those subjects which each knows best, while there is 
nothing particularly “national” in the ideas of either 
section on the subjects with which they have less ac- 
quaintance. President Harding, himself a Middle West- 
erner with strong affiliations with the East, not to speak 
of his instinct for harmony, seems to have a clear com- 
prehension of this fact. 


What Next in France? 


HE resignation of M. Briand, on January 12, 
T' came as a surprise to most observers. The 
Premier had recently returned from America 
and had been received with acclaim. At Cannes he had 
had a successful conference with Lloyd George which 
had resulted in the drafting of an Anglo-British agree- 
ment assuring protection against future German ag- 
gression. He appeared before the Chamber and made 
one of the most eloquent speeches of his career, win- 
ning a vote of confidence. Why, then, at this moment, 
did he seize the opportunity to tender his resignation? 
The explanation touches the very heart of post- 
war politics, and more particularly the politics of the 
reparations question. The Treaty of Versailles was 
framed to satisfy the popular demand based upon the 
promises made during the war. The French people 
had been led to believe that if only they would endure 
to the end and victory resulted, Germany could be 
forced to pay the cost of their great sacrifices. The 
statesmen knew, or speedily learned, that this was an 
impossibility. They saw that the destruction of war 
had been so great, and the economic dislocation so 
general, that it would be years before Germany could 
get back to a position where she could produce a sur- 
plus of twice her budget in normal times; that pay- 
ments could not come in time to relieve the financial 
situation; that such enormous payments must be made 
in goods and not in gold; and that France could not 
accept vast quantities of goods without ruining her 
own industries. But no one wanted to assume the un- 
grateful task of telling the people the truth. It is not 
the way to court popularity. 

Briand might have done so had he controlled a large 
majority in the Chamber. But his hold was precarious, 
and such is the nature of the blocs and political com- 
binations in France that he could not count on the loyal 
and steadfast support of a party. His reasoning, 
therefore, was simple. Disillusion must come, and with 
it indignation. At that time it would be far better 
to be outside the Government than in it. His op- 
ponents were pledged to the policy of making the 
Germans pay to the last pfennig; let them take the 
responsibility, and bear the brunt when the exposure 
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came. His time would come in the revulsion of feel- 
ing that would follow. 

That this revulsion of feeling is in prospect seems | 
exceedingly likely. M. Poincaré has succeeded to a 
forlorn hope. The old slogans will not avail in the face: 
of hard actualities. Had M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd’ 
George both remained in power, backed by substantial 
majorities, they might have gone on with the fascinat- 
ing game of gradually adjusting policy to realities, 
shifting step by step from each position to the next, 
until normal conditions returned. But M. Poincaré’s 
platform does not permit of any such manoeuvring. 

The present situation cannot continue indefinitely. 
France has forty million people, thrifty, industrious, 
brave. She is essentially an agricultural nation and 
her industries were dealt a terrible blow by the Ger- 
mans in their wanton invasion. Opposite stands Ger- 
many, with sixty million people and her industrial 
plant and organization intact. Relations since the war 
have been so handled as to increase rather than allay 
the German spirit of revenge. At present France 
trusts in her army, or in an alliance, to safeguard her 
future against this menace; yet the upkeep of her 
army is increasing the disparity between her own 
strength and that of Germany, and alliances are not 
always long-lived. There is a growing feeling that the 
only way out of the dilemma is to find some basis on 
which she can resume good relations with the Germans. 

The hope lies in the emergence of a better Germany, 
in the encouragement of those elements that are mak- 
ing for democracy and that do not sympathize with the 
old imperialism. That those elements are there we 
are assured by the most competent observers; if they 
are not there then the case for the future of European 
civilization is wellnigh hopeless. 

That some influential Frenchmen are thinking along 
these lines is a hopeful sign. It is particularly notice- 
able outside of Paris, where the atmosphere is less 
contaminated by political intrigue. Note the follow- 
ing quotation from the Dépéche de Toulouse, the most 
influential journal outside the capital. It may be 
significant that one of the owners is M. Albert Sarraut, 
a delegate to the Washington Conference who perhaps 
gained more from his experience there than did any 
other of the French representatives, and who controls 
a group of seventy-five deputies in the Chamber: 


It is to our highest interest to recognize the German 
forces making for peace and to weigh their strength with 
that of the forces making for war. The German war parties 
are noisy and arrogant, and the large Parisian journals, 
whether more nationalistic or less, tell us only of them. 
We thus are led to believe that the entire German nation 
remains bellicose, which is just as great an error aS to sup- 
pose that the entire German nation has become pacifist. In 
‘reality there are two Germanys. It is our duty to know both, 
in order to encourage the Germany which wants peace and 
oe against the Germany which wants an emperor 
and war. 


As for the political situation, it seems unlikely 
that Briand will succeed Poincaré when the latter has 
to give way. Conditions point rather to an outburst 
of feeling that will sweep away most of the old crowd 
of politicians. There may be a recurrence of Cail- 
lotismé; not that Caillaux himself is likely to regain 
power or that the blot on his name can be removed, 
but possibly there may be a great swing toward a 
policy of reconciliation and coéperation with the Ger- 
mans. In such an orientation there are possibilities 
of disarmament and peace, and of economic recovery. 
But of French politics it is rash to prophesy. 
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The Bonus Bill Is Reported 
HE Ways and Means Committee has reported to the 
House the bonus bill adorned by the twenty-year cer- 
tificate provision, which Secretary Mellon calls the worst 
of all plans suggested for finding the bonus money. 

The “adjusted service certificate’ would have a face 
value equal to the sum of (1) the adjusted service credit 
of the veteran increased by 25 per centum thereof, and 
(2) interest thereon for twenty years at the rate of 4% 
per centum per annum, compounded annually (the total 
being approximately equal to three times the adjusted 
service credit). The certificate is to be dated, and rights 
conferred under it are to take effect as of, October 1, 1922. 

Between October 1, 1922, and September 30, 1925, a vet- 
eran beneficiary could borrow from a bank, on his promis- 
sory note secured by his adjusted service certificate, any 
amount not in excess of 50 per centum of the following loan 
basis: the amount of his adjusted service credit, plus com- 
pound interest thereon at 4% per centum from October 1, 
1922, to the date of the loan. All these loans are to mature 
on or before September 30, 1925. Should the veteran de- 
fault on his loan, the Secretary of the Treasury would pay 
to the bank the amount due it, and to the veteran the dif- 
ference between 80 per centum of the loan basis of the 
certificate at the time of its presentation to him by the 
bank and the amount paid to the bank. 

Between October 1, 1925, and September 30, 1928, the 
veteran holding a certificate may borrow from the Treas- 
ury 85 per centum of the sum of (1) his adjusted service 
credit, and (2) compound interest thereon at 4% per cen- 
tum from October 1, 1922, to the date of the loan. Between 
October 1, 1928, and September 30, 1942, the veteran may 
borrow from the Treasury 70 per centum of the sum of (1) 
his adjusted service credit increased by 25 per centum 
thereof, and (2) interest thereon at 4% per centum from 
Uctober 1, 1922, to the date of the loan. The veteran is 
required to repay his Treasury loan by a fixed number of 
annual instalments. Should he default, his certificate will 
be forfeited. If he has borrowed less than the maximum 
authorized, the 
Treasury will 
pay him 80 per 
centum of the 
difference be- 
tween the 
amount he bor- 
rowed and the 
amount he was 
authorized to 
borrow. 

The bill, as re- 
ported, makes 
no provision 
for raising the 
funds required 
to pay the banks 
the defaulted 
loans, likely to 
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total approximately $2,000,000,000; nor for the costs of the 
options of vocational training, farm and home aid, and 
land settlement aid, though it is estimated that $400,000,000 
may be required in the first year for these costs; nor for 
the $16,000,000 or so required for immediate payment to 
those entitled to a bonus of not more than $50. 

The adjusted service credit is computed by allowing for 
each day of overseas active service between April 5, 1917, 
and June 30, 1919, $1.25, and for each day of home active 
service $1. But a limit of $625 is set for those who per- 
formed overseas service, and of $500 for those who did not. 

The chief objection urged against the plan described is 
that for three years some $2,000,000,000 of bank credits, so 
badly needed by farmers and others, will be “frozen.” 


The General Air Service 

A company known as The General Air Service has been 
incorporated, whose object is thus stated by its guiding 
genius, Mr. Benedict Crowell: 

Our aim is to provide rigid airship service to America 
first, and, as time goes on, link this continent with the rest 
of the world by aerial routes; a service supplementing exist- 
ing methods of transportation, one which will traverse space 
in a minimum of time and supply a means of travel both safe 
and comfortable. 

The first dirigibles to be used will be made in Germany 
and will, like the latest German types used in the war, 
combine the best points of the Zeppelin and Schuette pat- 
ents. Dr. Schuette, of the Schuette-Lanz Airship Com- 
pany of Germany, is associated with the new corporation. 
Mr. Benedict Crowell will probably be its president. He 
was formerly Assistant Secretary of War and is president 
of the Aero Clvb of America. It is expected that service 
between New York and Chicago will be established before 
the end of 1923 with the first two ships, each designed to 
carry one hundred passengers and thirty tons of mail and 
express matter. It is proposed to use helium gas and some 
fuel other than gasoline. In course of time (probably a 
short time) new shipping will be American-built. 


The Port of New York Authority Plan 

The Governors of New York and New Jersey have signed 
similar bills approving the Port of New York Authority 
plan and authorizing the Commission to proceed to execu- 
tion of their programme of port development. The pro- 
gramme contemplates: <A “middle belt line,” with a tunnel 
from Greenville, N. J., to Bay Ridge, Brooklyn; “various 
marginal railroads to serve each section of the port”; and 
an “outer belt line” to run from Piermont, N. Y., on the 
west side of the Hudson, to Perth Amboy, N. J. It con- 
templates, also, an electric underground railway for freight 
service to Manhattan, and a system of trunk-line highways 
for motor trucks through the various sections of the Port 
District. 

The North German Lloyd Resumes 

The arrival in New York Harbor, on February 27, of the 
steamship “Seydlitz,’ marked resumption, after eight 
years, of North German Lloyd service between Germany 
and the United States. An enthusiastic little crowd with 
a band went down to Quarantine in the police boat “John 
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International 
Clubhouse of the Congressional Country Club, on which work is to be begun at once. The club is to have three golf courses. 


F. Hylan” to meet the “Seydlitz,” and there was another 
crowd at Pier 8, Hoboken, when she tied up. 


Alaska 

Secretary Fall says that, if Alaska were properly “de- 
veloped,” the Government could pay not merely the cost of 
the proposed bonus, but even the entire war debt out of the 
returns. It is his idea that the Government should not part 
with the title to its estate in Alaska, but should lease the 
public’s lands. “From the royalties from coal, oil, and other 
minerals, the Government would eventually receive $12,- 
000,000,000,” he said. There is in Alaska an oil field which 
may prove to be one of the greatest in the world; there is 
a seam of cannel coal 600 miles long, 125 miles wide, and of 
undetermined depth; there is the greatest copper mine in 
the world; new mineral riches are being constantly dis- 
covered. But, to attract capital, “the laws must be liberal- 
ized. Business men are not going to accept a return of 6 
per cent.” 

But there is another side to the question. A lot of old 
fogies think that we should not be in a hurry to open up, 
to “develop,” our ultimate treasure. They think we should 
intensively develop and reclaim what has already been 
opened up and should leave something for future genera- 
tions to open up and develop. 

The population of Alaska decreased from 64,000 in 1910 
to 55,000 in 1921. 

Oil 

The 125th meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers opened at the Engineering 
Societies’ Building in New York on the 20th and lasted for 
three days. The most important subject of discussion was 
the world’s oil supply. One startling report submitted to 
the gathering alleges that the Japanese have been deceiving 
the world; that they actually possess (outside Manchuria 
or Siberia or the northern part of Sakhalin) enough oil to 
last them 300 years. That report is probably several kilo- 
meters short of accuracy. 

Prohibition as Mohammedanism 

The Rev. W. A. Crawford-Frost, of the Episcopal Church, 

seems not to be in favor of prohibition. He says: 


Mahomet believed that alcoholic beverages were a curse 
to humanity, that they were of the devil and not of God, and 
he absolutely prehibited their use by his people. The first 
publie act of Jesus was to make wine and His last to order 
its use forever by His followers. Which was right? They 
cannot both be right, because they directly contradict each 
other by word and deed. If Jesus is right, Mahomet is 
wrong; if Mahomet is right, Jesus is wrong. There is no 


possible escape from this conclusion. Some think that if 
Jesus were alive in the present day He would act differently, 
but this is to admit that He did not know the future and 
provide for it. 

Alcoholic beverages are of God and not of the devil, al- 
though by giving greater oxygen to the brain they enable 
both God and the devil to suggest ideas that otherwise could 
not be received and understood. But for every evil idea that 
the devil is able to suggest by the improper use God is able 
to suggest ten good ideas by the proper use. This is why 
Jesus began His public work by making wine and ended His 
teaching by commanding it to be used. If it had not been 
an instrument of God and helpful to God in human evolution, 
Jesus would not have done what He did. 


New Trees for New York Parks 

Park Commissioner Gallatin of Manhattan hopes to 
plant thirteen hundred new trees in Central Park this 
spring, mostly oaks, maples, elms, and planes, from 4% to 
5% inches in diameter. He is making a vigorous effort to 
restore the New York parks, so long neglected, to their 
former beauty. Not only Central Park, but Riverside Park, 
Union, Washington, and Madison Squares will receive at- 
tention. 

Church Membership 

Church membership statistics are given out by Dr. E. O. 
Watson, secretary of the Federal Churches of Christ in 
America. The figures, compared with those of 1916, show 
an increase of 4,070,345 for the last five years. It is esti- 
mated that during that period an average of 2,173 persons 
joined the Church, three congregations were organized, and 
four and a half new ministers took up their work, each 
day. The present total membership is reported as 45,997,- 
199, and the total number of clergymen as 200,090. 

“The total religious constituency of the country,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Watson’s report, is (including all members and 
adherents) 95,858,096 persons. It is divided as follows: 

“Protestants, 74,795,226; Roman Catholics, 17,855,646; 
Jews, 1,120,000; Eastern Orthodox (Greek and Russian), 
411,054; Latter Day Saints (Mormons), 1,646,170. 

“For the first time the Baptists have passed the Meth- 
odists in total membership, now having 7,835,250 members, 
against a Methodist membership of 7,797,991. The Lu- 
theran bodies stand third, with a membership of 2,446,645 
persons, and the Presbyterians fourth, with 2,384,683 mem- 
bers.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has a membership of 
1,104,029. ‘ 

The Salvation Army, with a membership of 35,969, shows 
an increase of only sixty-five persons over the membership 
in 1916. 
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ard He Laughs Best Who Laughs Last 

He laughs best who laughs last. Dr. John Roach Straton 
seemed to have caught a Tartar when he caught Manager 
Brady. The latter taunted him in his own church with 
the charge that there are more “clergymen” than actors be- 
hind bars. Dr. Straton seemed “flabbergasted” at the time, 
but now he comes back with statistics. He says that the 
census of 1920 showed only 78 clergymen in jail as against 
665 actors; that, moreover, if clergymen had been as wicked 
as actors, there would have been (considering the relative 
numbers of clergymen and actors) 2,832 of the clergy in 
jail. 

It is an edifying controversy. 
fe Brief Items 

There is a project, still somewhat in the vague, of a 
system of parks through Westchester County to Anthony’s 
Nose (whence a bridge is to 
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have the plenipotentiaries consider the general question of 
the disposition of Tacna and Arica, and wished, in case 
the plenipotentiaries should not agree, to refer that gen- 
eral question to arbitration. The two Governments failing 
to agree on the machinery for essaying a settlement, the 
situation became again what it was before the -correspond- 
ence. 

But it did not so remain. President Harding was greatly 
disappointed by the “fizzling out” of the above-mentioned 
correspondence, and at his instance Secretary Hughes dis- 
patched the following note to the Governments of Chile 
and Peru: 

The Government of the United States, through the cour- 
tesy of the Ambassadors of Chile and Peru in Washington, 
has been kept informed of the progress of the recent negotia- 
tions, carried on directly by telegram between the Govern- 
ments of Chile and Peru looking toward a settlement of the 
long-standing controversy with respect to the unfulfilled pro- 

visions of the treaty of An- 
con. It has noted with the 





be spanned across the Hud- | ; 
son to Bear Mountain Park) 
which should partially re- 
store to Pan that loveliest of 
regions. 

* * 2 

The Rhode Island textile 

strike continues with little 
change. Seventeen thousand 
or more workers are on 
strike. All but a very few 
mills are closed, some few 
being in partial operation. 

* * co 

Voting on the question of 

whether there shall be a 
strike on April 1 is now tak- 
ing place among the bitum- 
inous coal miners of the cen- 
tral competitive field. Early 
returns justify the prediction 
that the total vote will be 
overwhelmingly in favor of 
a strike. 

* * * 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
has given $6,000,000 to 
Johns Hopkins University, 








greatest pleasure and satisfac- 
tion the lofty spirit of concil- 
iation which has animated the 
two Governments and that as 
a result of the direct ex- 
changes of views the idea of 
arbitration of the pending dif- 
ficulties is acceptable in prin- 
ciple to both. It has also 
taken note of the suggestion 
that representatives of the 
two Governments be named 
to meet in Washington with 
a view to finding the means 
of settling the difficulties 
which have divided the two 
countries. 

Desiring, in the interest of 
American peace and concord, 
to assist in a manner agree- 
able to both Governments 
concerned in finding a way 
to ending this long-standing 
controversy, the President of 
the United States would be 
pleased to welcome in Wash- 
ington the _ representatives 
which the Governments of 
Chile and Peru may see fit to 
appoint to the end that such 
representatives may settle, if 
happily it may be, the exist- 
ing difficulties, or may ar- 
range for the settlement of 
them by arbitration. 





- The President’s invitation 





as an endowment and build- 
ing fund for the School of "el é Herbert 
Hygiene and Public Health. 


Chile and Peru 


HE telegraphic correspondence begun some months 
ago between the Chilean and Peruvian Foreign Of- 

fices ended with no accomplishment. Chile first proposed 
that the two Governments get together with a view to set- 
tlement of the old Tacna-Arica controversy. Both Govern- 
ments were willing to send plenipotentiaries to Washing- 
ton to confer with that goal in view. But they were at 
cross-purposes concerning the machinery of a settlement. 
Chile proposed that the plenipotentiaries discuss only 
points in dispute concerning the conditions which should 
govern a plebiscite in the provinces of Tacna and Arica; a 
plebiscite to determine whether these provinces, provision- 
ally held by Chile since her victory over Peru in the war 
of 1879-1883, shall become permanently Chilean or be re- 
turned to Peru. Chile was willing to refer to arbitration 
(preferably that of a member or members of the United 
States Government) the dispute upon the said conditions, 
should the plenipotentiaries fail to agree. But Peru pro- 
fessed to consider those provisions of the Treaty of Ancon 
which call for a plebiscite as having lapsed; she wished to 


Man o° War and that incomparable Steed’s First-Born. 


was accepted, and at the least 
representatives of the two 
southern nations will meet for discussion (in April) under 
the kindliest auspices. 


The British Empire 


An Irish Mutiny 

EVERAL hundred troops of the Irish Republican Army, 
from Counties Cork, Tipperary, and Clare, entered 
Limerick City in motor cars on the 5th, commandeered the 
principal hotels, and announced their intention “to uphold 
the proclamation recently issued by the ranking officers of 
the Mid-Limerick Brigade,’ who therein pronounced the 
officers of the Provisional Government traitors. “We,” 
reads the proclamation, “declare we no longer recognize 
the authority of the present head of the army, and renew 

our allegiance to the existing Irish Republic.” 

The British garrison (of what size does not appear in 
the dispatches) has not yet been evacuated from Limerick. 
There are also in the town troops loyal to the Provisional 
Government; in what number the dispatches do not make 
clear. Since the arrival of the mutinous troops, the British 
have been patrolling the streets in armored cars, to avert 
a fight between the Republican and Free State Irish. 
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Is this a purely local affair, or is a considerable portion 
of the Republican army in sympathy with the mutineers 
and ready to follow their example? 

* * * 

The above was the situation on Sunday, the 5th. On 
Monday it had not materially changed, except that more 
mutineers had arrived. Apparently the British Government 
wishes to leave that situation to be dealt with by the Free 
State Provisional Government. Whether the British gar- 
rison can avoid being compromised, remains to be seen. 

* * * 


On the 7th, Richard Mulcahy, Minister of Defense of the 
Provisional Free State Government, visited Limerick, and 
entered into parley with the commander of the insurgent 
troops. It is said they have agreed to a provisional truce. 
Rumor has it that a considerable force of troops presum- 
ably loyal to the Provisional Government have been moved 
to the vicinity of Limerick. The scantiness of news indi- 
cates a partial censorship. One correspondent telegraphs 
not inaptly: “There is a suggestion of censorship about 
the situation.” There is a certain resemblance between the 
shows now playing in Limerick and in Fiume. 

Meantime the sniping and the bombing continue in Bel- 
fast. 

Lloyd George Stays On 

The British political crisis (if there really was one) is 
past. Lloyd George has decided not to resign (if indeed 
he ever thought of resigning). The Conservative leaders 
(except Sir George Younger) have rallied to him, en effet 
declaring him indispensable as Premier. It does not ap- 
pear that Sir George, leader of the Die-Hards, has occupied 
the penitential bench, but the great body of Conservatives 
have declared him and his following to be a discredited 
minority. Once more that irrepressible person, Lloyd 
George, wins. The Coalition is safe. The Chequers week- 
end of golf and philosophic speculation is undisturbed by 
vulgar politics. 

It seems probable, just now, that there will be a general 
election in the fall, and that the Coalition party will then 
be still existent. 

There has, however, been a good deal of talk lately of 
forming a new Centre Party which should draw to itself 
the moderates of all parties, and should be headed by Lloyd 
George; 7%. e., a new Coalition of a cleaner complexion. 


Bye-Elections 

Labor has recently ,.won two Parliamentary seats and 
the Independent Liberals one, in bye-elections. Eighty per 
cent. of the electors voted. Since the present Coalition 
Government came into power, it has in bye-elections retained 
33 seats, lost 19, and gained 2. The Labor Party has re- 
tained 6, lost 2, and gained 11. The Independent Liberals 
have retained 2, lost 1, and gained 5. Non-partisan can- 
didates (on an economy platform) have retained 2 seats 
and gained 3. 


Canadian Ex-Soldiers Turn Farmers 

Twenty-seven thousand Canadian ex-soldiers have been 
settled on farm-land by the Canadian Government, and 
some $85,000,000 has been lent to these men. The full pur- 
chase price of the land and up to $3,000 for buildings, 
stock, and equipment, has been advanced. Already $10,- 
000,000 has been returned to the Treasury, more than 
90 per cent. of the payments required to date having been 
made. Only 7 per cent. of the men thus aided have aban- 
doned their ventures. Last year’s crops from these lands 
were valued at $15,000,000. They do some things better 
n Canada than in this country. 


Gandhi: Saint or Hypocrite? 
That old-fashioned soldier, that dealer in hard knocks, 
actual and verbal, Genera] O’Dwyer, expresses his mind 
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even more bluntly than usual on the Indian situation in the 
February Fortnightly. To him Gandhi is not (as so many 
Americans are apt to regard him) a Saint; aw contraire. 
To the General, Gandhi is “a man who conceals the cun- 
ning of an unscrupulous politician, the race-hatred of a 
Nana Sahib, and the charlatanism of a Cagliostro, under 
the ascetic pose of a benevolent Mahatma.” He quotes a 
patriotic Indian to the effect that “Gandhi never believed 
what he said and preached. He was by no means such a 
fool as not to know that the ‘non-violent non-coéperation’ 
which he so glibly preached was absolutely impracticable, 
and the only inference is that he was actually leading to 
violence and rebellion.” 

O’Dwyer asks how long Gandhi is to be allowed “to con- 
tinue his campaigns of crime, each succeeded by mock 
penitence.” He attributes the progress of the Gandhi cult 
in Britain (he might have added the United States) to the 
prevalent Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy and cant. 

He conceives some hope of Lord Reading, who has at 
last suppressed the terrorist Volunteer associations and 
has brought to justice many of the most prominent agi- 
tators, Mohammedan and Hindu. But he sees little hope 
for the British Raj unless that “arch-criminal” Gandhi is 
clapped in quod. His views are shared by a great many in- 
formed and fair-minded Britons. 

Is Gandhi, as Mr. Montagu, late Secretary of State for 
India, still seems to regard him, a saint, or is he a fanati- 
cal hypocrite? 


The Delhi Telegram 

Discussion must be postponed of that extraordinary 
telegram from the Government of India to Mr. Montagu, 
British Secretary of State for India, which recommended 
virtual restoration of the ante-bellum status of Turkey; 
and of the still more extraordinary fact that the Delhi 
Government made public the telegram, thus appealing 
above the head of the British Government to the empire— 


it might be said, to the world; and of the yet more extra- 
ordinary fact that Mr. Montagu, British Secretary of 
State for India, without consulting Lloyd George, granted 


authority for the publication. Very properly, Lloyd 
George at once demanded Mr. Montagu’s resignation; 
which has been tendered. That telegram is likely to have 
most important consequences. 


French and German Birth Rates 


N the first half of 1921 there was an excess of births over 
deaths in France of 73,000. In the same period the 

excess of births in Germany was 359,000. The population 
of France is about 37,000,000; that of Germany about 
64,000,000. Is or 
is not France 
justified in mak- 
ing security 
against German 
aggression the 
cornerstone of 
her foreign 
policy? 

Another in- 
teresting item is 
that in the first 
half of 1921 
births in France 
numbered only 
421,000, as 
against 1,000,- 
000 for the year 
1865. 

Again, is not 
France rightly 
apprehensive? 

















Morris in the George Matthew Adams Service 


If Saint Patrick Came Back! 
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Fiume Again in Turmoil 


HE new Fiume development may or may not fatally 
disturb the friendly relations between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia supposed to have been firmly established by signa- 
ture of the Treaty of Rapallo. The Treaty of Rapallo was 
indeed signed by representatives of both nations, but it 
has not been ratified; ratification apparently awaiting 
agreement on the machinery of execution, which was left 
to further negotiation not yet completed. It is rumored 
that the Jugoslav Government has broken off the negotia- 
tion on account of the Fascismo revolution in Fiume. 

These Fascisti demand union with Italy, and to that cry 
millions of Italian hearts respond as of old. But who are 
these Fascisti? Most of them, one ventures to say, are not 
native Fiumans, but pestilent agitators from Italian towns, 
chiefly Trieste. 

It would seem that the Italian Government is in honor 
bound, in the spirit of the Treaty of Rapallo, not only to 
prevent further aid to the Fascismo movement in Fiume 
(i. e., a repetition of the d’Annunzio folly), but also to 
clear the town of Italian Fascisti. No doubt the Italian 
Government has the proper disposition, but, for reasons 
that should be familiar, it is seriously embarrassed as to 
its mode of action. And think of the embarrassment of the 
commander of the consider- 
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It seems from dispatches of March 7 that the Italian 
Government is taking the course suggested above as “indi- 
cated.” According to these dispatches, an Italian Com- 


missioner has been sent to Fiume, who has orders to evacu- 
ate from that city all the revolutionists and all suspicious 
strangers; and Fiume has virtually been blockaded. 


Russia 


A Patriotic Adventure 
GROUP of one hundred and fifty men who were born 
in Russia, but who for many years have been en- 
gaged in farming or stock-raising in the United States or 
Canada, sailed for Russia this week on the steamship 
“Esthonia.” They have been persuaded to this adven- 
ture and organized by the Society for Technical Aid to 
Russia. They expect to obtain from the Moscow Govern- 
ment an allotment of 3,000 acres of good land whereon to 
establish a model farming community. Each engages to 
invest not less than $2,500, should the Moscow Government 
“come across.” The group includes the blacksmiths, car- 
penters, and other artificers required, and a physician, a 
school teacher, and a tailor. They are taking with them 
an abundance of farm machinery and seeds, and a six 
months’ supply of food and medicines. They make no doubt 
that the Moscow Govern- 





able body of Italian cara- 
bineers who still remain in 
Fiume for “police” duty! 
Of course, the situation 
cannot be entirely the fault 
of that element in Fiume, na- 
tive or imported, which 
favors annexation to Italy. 
The constitutional Govern- 
ment of the city, just de- 
posed, drew a large part of 
its strength from the Croat 
element of the population, 
and, perhaps, like the Fas- 
cisti, recruited its strength 





ment (which has promised 
land, livestock, and farm 
buildings) will act in good 
faith, and that, though 
they will not receive per- 
manent title to the land, they 
will be allowed to hold it in- 
definitely on condition of 
faithfully working it. Their 
primary object is to supply 
to Russia an object lesson in 
American farming methods. 


Russian Debts 
A British authority esti- 








from outside. 

A big new row between 
the Italian and Jugoslav 
Governments would greatly 


prejudice the prospects of the Genoa Conference. 
* * * 


Underwood & Underwood 


Previous Italian Governments have shown real humor in 
dealing with Fiume. Will the Comic Spirit guide the coun- 
sels of both Rome and Belgrade in this new development? 

* * * 

D’Annunzio has sent congratulations to the revolutionary 
Government (to be exact, the “Committee of National De- 
“What has been conquered should be held,” says 


fense’’). 
Is not “should” a sure sign of a 


he. Why not “must”? 
falling-off in that hero? 


* * * 


“The city is placarded with manifestos urging calm.” 
The Italian tricolor is flown on all public buildings. The 
Committee of National Defense “has delegated the main- 
tenance of public security to the Carabinieri and other 
Italian troops,” who, incidentally, have been reinforced. The 
Committee heads its communications: “Fiume, Italy.” 

Says the French press: “Now, if only the League of 
Nations had the federal force we advocated and still advo- 
cate, it could handle the situation so neatly.” 

* * * 

The Jugoslav Government has notified the Allied Gov- 
ernments that it will send a note of protest concerning the 
Fiume situation to the Italian Government, and that it has 
decided “to adopt measures to protect Jugoslav interesests,” 
whatever the latter may mean. 


Rio de Janeiro with its new waterfront boulevard. New York, 
take notice! 


mates the pre-war external 
debt of Russia as £738,000,- 
000; an estimate which ex- 
cludes certain semi-public 
items amounting to £186,000,000, for which in equity the 
Government should be held accountable. MRussia’s exter- 
nal war debt is £3850,000,000- These statistics acquire 
fresh interest from the fact that the Supreme Council, 
in its resolution calling for a European economic and finan- 
cial conference, to include Russian representatives, names 
as the chief condition of recognition of the Moscow Govern- 
ment recognition by it of the “public debts and obligations” 
of previous régimes. 


Sundry Matters 


N 1915 the Parliament of Iceland passed a drastic pro- 

hibition law. The law is unpopular; so much so that 

the Premier has been forced to resign because he is a Pro- 

hibitionist. It is predicted that the next Premier, to hold 
his job, must procure revocation of the offensive law. 

The Italian Government has notified the Governments 
invited to participate in the Genoa Conference that the 
date of opening will be April 10. The United States Gov- 
ernment has declined to participate. 

Professor Onelli, Director of the Buenos Aires Zoélogical 
Gardens, is convinced by reports that in a lake of Pata- 
gonia there lives a Plesiosaurus or at any rate a “plesio- 
saurian monster,” with a swan-shaped heck and crocodile- 
like body. Patagonia sends us little news; but when she 
do, she do. 
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“Loreley” at the Metropolitan—Mahler’s Third Symphony 
By W. J. Henderson 


tion as to the motives which lie behind some of the 

productions in the world of music. For example, many 
opera-goers would surely like to know what concentrated 
the mind of Giulio Gatti-Casazza on Catalani’s opera “Lore- 
ley.” The work had been given here by the Chicago Opera 
Company at the Lexington Theater several seasons ago 
and had sunk beneath its own waters. True, the produc- 
tion lacked the gorgeous trappings which are always forth- 
coming at the Metropolitan. But it was tolerably sung and 
intelligently directed. The name of Catalani, however, ex- 
erts over Italians some mystic spell quite incomprehensible 
to northern observers. 

At any rate, the impresario of the Metropolitan brought 
forth this neglected opera on the afternoon of March 4, 
when it was received with rhapsodic demonstrations by the 
thousand Italians standing behind the orchestra rail and 
with moderate pleasure by the subscribers. The story of 
the opera is, of course, based on the old Rhine legend about 
the young woman who, when disappointed in love, threw 
herself into the waters and became the siren of the Lorelei- 
berg. The librettists endeavored to account for her trans- 
formation by informing us that when, in despair, she went 
to the river, the Rhine daughters and other immortals told 
her that if she would become the bride of Alberich, the lord 
of the river, she would be able to tear her lover away from 
her rival, an anemic light soprano named Anna. She ac- 
cepts the suggestion and, when Walter is about to enter 
the church with his fiancée for the wedding, Loreley ap- 
pears and draws him away. In the last scene the siren is 
about to yield to his embraces when the Rhine denizens 
remind her that she is Alberich’s consort. She returns to 
the river’s depths, and Walter, who plunges into the waters, 
is drowned. 

The opera is well supplied with stock devices, some of 
which bear questionable resemblance to inventions of Wag- 
ner. The wedding celebration looks much like that in 
“Lohengrin.” The funeral of Anna, who dies of grief, re- 
calls that of the equally innocent Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser.” The Rhine maidens, however, have one great 
superiority to those of Wagner. They have legs and can 
therefore dance a ballet, which they do with much benefit 
to the lame and impotent final scene. Of course, there is 
also a ballet in the interrupted wedding scene. 

Catalani’s music is well made, but it lacks one essential 
element of artistic importance, namely, ideas. There is a 
good solo for the tenor. The baritone, the unsuccessful 
lover of Anna, declaims emotionally, but without point. 
There is a really effective, if unoriginal, duet for Walter 
and Loreley, and another rather pretty one for him and 
Anna. The choral treatment of the wedding scene illus- 
trates again the value of writing for large masses of voices 
in unison. But the commentator who sets out to analyze 
this score speedily finds himself at a loss for material. 
There is nothing worth talking about. 

The best that can be said is that the opera has been bril- 
liantly mounted at the Metropolitan. Scenery, costumes 
and accessories we have always with us. The performance, 
too, is good. The best singing is that of Mr. Danise as 
Hermann, the rejected lover, but the character is unessen- 
tial. It is thrust into the opera because a baritone part is 
desired. Miss Muzio is a fine, upstanding figure of a siren, 
robed in red and wearing a very expensive blonde wig. 
She sang her music with warmth and energy, if not always 
with finish, at the first performance. Mr. Gigli imperso- 


l might be instructive to obtain trustworthy informa- 


nated the bewitched Walter as one whom the spells of the 
Loreley had afflicted with a form of sleeping sickness. Mme. 
Sundelius walked placidly through the woes of Anna and 
Mr. Mardones permitted himself to appear as the lay fig- 
ure, her uncle. In the wedding scene ballet Rosina Galli 
danced and when she does that, many other things may be 
overlooked. 

The other musical incident of significance was the produc- 
tion of Gustave Mahler’s third symphony by the Philhar- 
monic Society under Willem Mengelberg at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on February 28. The work was repeated 
at the Carnegie Hall concerts of the society on the follow- 
ing Thursday and Friday and was transported to Brooklyn 
for a Sunday presentation. The persistent performance of 
the compositions of Mahler may be credited to a small, but 
energetic, party of which the centre might be sought in 
Vienna. The reasons for the activity of this party are not 
apparent. But there must be something to be gained by 
forcing upon the attention of patient music lovers the pon- 
derous structures reared in agony of spirit by one of the 
most pathetic personages in the history of music. 

Mahler’s third symphony has been described by the latest 
authorities as an embodiment of the composer’s emotional 
reaction to the fellowship of man. It seems, however, that 
he first meant it to be regarded as a sort of picture of his 
own mental rise and progress from a contemplation of Pan 
and pagan nature to that of Christianity. At any rate, the 
musician imposed a formidable burden upon his art, and 
invited mere concert-goers to assist at a tragic confession. 
The first movement of the symphony doggedly refuses to 
associate itself with the fellowship of man idea and revels 
in the awakening of Pan and the ensuing bacchanalian 
procession. In the next two movements Mahler listens to 
the messages of the flowers and the beasts. In the follow- 
ing section he hears man and after him the angels. The 
finale sings of love. The utterance of man calls for a con- 
tralto voice, which in the angelic section unites with a choir 
of women and boys. There are moments of beauty in this 
huge symphony, which takes two hours to perform. But 
there are wearisome prolixity, interminable repetitions, 
pages of empty chord successions, and always proof that 
the composer is beating the wings of his ambition in vain 
against the bars of his narrow imagination. 

Mary Garden and her company of operatic interpreters 
departed for the West after closing their season here on 
February 25. Doubtless they had a pleasant stay in the 
metropolis of the East, but there was no large profit in it 
either for them or the public. They gave thirty-five per- 
formances in which they produced twenty-four operas and 
two ballets. In the whole season nothing excelled the time- 
honored presentation of “Pélléas et Melisande.” The Rus- 
sian wonder, “The Love for the Three Oranges,” served to 
astonish the juvenile minds. Those whose hearts were 
made sore by the world’s opposition to the progress of Ger- 
many found much comfort in the echt Deutsch perform- 
ances of “Tristan und Isolde” and “Tannhauser,” which 
were almost the worst within the memory of living men. 

Albert Coates, the British conductor, who was brought 
here to direct the Symphony Society’ while Walter Dam- 
rosch took a rest, finished his season on February 26. He 
left behind him a fatigued public. Mr. Coates’s ceaseless 
vigor of method and the strenuous speed of most of his 
tempi were a little more than Mr. Damrosch’s conservative 
subscribers could well bear. The Briton has been invited 
to return next season and for the same number of concerts. 
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Wolf 


Indian Painter of Indians 
By William M. van der Weyde 


eyes the marvelous city the white man has built on 
the little island of Manhattan, purchased from the 
Indians for twenty-four dollars three hundred years ago, 
Lone Wolf, a Blackfoot Indian from Northern Montana, 


Fe with an ardent passion to view with his own 








clever paintings he has made, which depict Indian scenes 
and cowboy life on the plains. One of these canvases pic- 
tures a blinding snow-storm, through which staggers, 
almost hopelessly, a weary wind-blown horse, valiantly 
seeking the lost trail. Astride the groping horse is huddled 
an Indian squaw, and lashed on the dragging poles, on 
either side of the horse, is a pack that doubtless holds a 
well-protected papoose. The colors employed in this pic- 
ture are blue and white only. The atmospheric effect is 
extraordinary. So vivid is the handling of the subject by 
this Indian painter that the spectator poignantly feels the 
bitterness of the cold shown on the flat surface of 
the canvas. Lone Wolf has handled his subject in masterly 
fashion. A painting that can make me physically feel the 
actual suffering of the subjects portrayed is art indeed, 
and I have no hesitation in asserting that Lone Wolf will 
be recognized as one of the most capable native painters 
of the Northwest. He is young, courageous, and loves both 

his art and his race. We shall hear more of Lone Wolf. 
The painter told me that he very distinctly remembers, 
as a child, being carried by his mother, Masowatan, mount- 
ed on a horse, through just such 











“The Snow Storm” 


young, athletic, six feet three, 
with a record as cow-puncher, 
broncho-buster, painter of Indian 
scenes and life in the West, came 
to New York. 

His first impressions of the 
great city were staggering. 

“T heard so much about this 
big and rich city on the island 
bought from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars’ worth of 
beads and trinkets that I couldn’t 
stay away any longer,” he told 
me. “I might as well tell you 
right off—I’m disappointed! The 
noises of the city, the hunted 
looks of men and women on the 
streets, the automobiles chasing 
the people up and down the long 


a blinding snow-storm as he has 
pictured. 

Other paintings by Lone Wolf 
are “Breaking Camp,” an Indian 
scene; “A _ Critical Moment,” 
showing a fallen horse and rider, 
a cow-puncher, attacked by the 
animal pursued; and the “Wild 
Horse Hunter,” a scene on Mon- 
tana plains. 

One day in the Grand Canyon 
he-was so fortunate as to meet 
Thomas Moran, one of the most 
illustrious of the famous Moran 
family of painters. For several 
winters the Indian and the fa- 
mous Eastern painter met in the 
Grand Canyon in mid-winter, and 
worked together. That is the 
only instruction in painting Lone 
Wolf has had. 














trails, the big buildings all length 
and no width—well, it all scares 
me; honest, it does. I went 
up in an elevator yesterday and the boy running the 
machine piled on the speed. I thought my stomach had 
been ripped open. I sat on the floor till we reached 
the top—and all the folks in the car laughed. Go to Mon- 
tana and tell the boys that ride with me on the plains that 
at last I’ve hit something that scares me. They won’t be- 
lieve you, but tell ’em anyway.” 

I asked Lone Wolf if he had ridden in New York’s under- 
ground railroad. “My adventures,” he replied, “have al- 
ways been right on top of the earth and I intend to stick 
to the surface. Traveling under the earth is all right for 
prairie dogs, but a wolf is satisfied with the upper crust of 
the world.” 

Lone Wolf brought East with him some remarkably 


Lone Wolf 











“Breaking Camp” 
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New Books and Old 





- Books of the Week 


SHE Buiows! AND SPARM AT 
TuHaT! by William John Hop- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin. 

A long story of a whaling voy- 
age, so circumstantial and so well 
done that it seems more like a nar- 
rative of fact than like fiction. 

' SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM, 
AND More Sones, by Moira 
O’Neill. Macmillan. 

Some of these poems have long 
been well known and well liked by 
American readers. 
WANDERERS, by 

Knopf. 

Novel by the author of “Hun- 
ger” and “Growth of the Soil.” 
AMERICAN PorTRAITS, by Gamaliel 

Bradford. Houghton Mifflin. 

Biographical studies of Mark 
Twain, Henry Adams, Whistler, 
Blaine, Cleveland, and others. 
LABOUR, THE GIANT WITH THE 

Fret oF Cuay, by Shaw Des- 
mond. Scribners. 

An indictment of labour by a So- 
cialist' and member of the English 
Labour Party. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
James Bryce. Macmillan. 

The lectures at Williams Col- 
lege last August. 


Knut Hamsun. 


by 











i ewe I had read ten pages I had 
looked back three times to the 
title. “There is some mistake,” I 
thought, “this is a novel by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, and a blamed good one.” 
But no; the title remained as I had 
read it the first time: “Red Dusk and 
the Morrow” (Doubleday), by Sir Paul 
Dukes. This gentleman, you will re- 
member, was chief of the British Se- 
cret Service in Soviet Russia, and this 
is the story of his adventures. You 
will have seen pictures of him in his 
black-bearded and unwashed condition, 
passing as a_ Bolshevist. But the 
pages in which he describes the offices 
of the secret service in London make 
me think that life has been taking its 
cue once more from fiction, and that 
Mr. Oppenheim organized the whole 
thing. As the old lady said when she 
saw a bouquet of garden flowers: “How 
natural the Lord does make things!” 


DENNY’S DAUGHTER 


Denny’s daughter stood a minute 
the field I be to pass, 
All as quiet as her shadow lyin’ by her 
on the grass; 
In her hand a switch o’ hazel from the 
nut tree’s crooked root, 
Well I mind the crown o’ clover 
crumpled undher one bare foot. 
For the look of her, 
The look of her 
Comes back on me today— 
Wi’ the eyes of her, 
The eyes of her 
That took me on the way. 


in 
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Though I seen poor Denny’s daughter 
white an’ stiff upon her bed, 
Yet I be to think there’s sunlight fallin’ 
somewhere on her head: 
She’ll be singin’ Ave Mary where the 
flowers never wilt, 
She, the girl my own hands covered 
wi’ the narrow daisy-quilt ... 
For the love of her, 
The love of her 
That would not be my wife: 
And the loss of her, 
The loss of her, 
Has left me lone for life. 
—From Moira O’Neill’s “Songs of the 
Glens of Antrim” (Macmillan). 


“TI am told that Mr. Swinburne is 
the best poet in my dominions.” This 
is Queen Victoria to Mr. Gladstone— 
according to report. The Poet Lau- 
reate, Lord Tennyson, was dead, and 
the Prime Minister was consulting his 
Sovereign about a successor. The re- 
mark does not show the Queen as the 
prude and frump which some of her 
modern critics used to like to think 
her. (Lionel Strachey’s biography has 
rather spiked their guns.) Still, there 
{fs no certainty that the Queen was 
familiar with Mr. Swinburne’s poems. 
What Mr. Gladstone said is not re- 
corded; Mr. Swinburne had written a 
bitter attack upon the statesman. And 
another upon the Russian Emperor, 
and many upon the late Emperor of 
some disrespectful 
verses about the Church. It is doubted 
that “The Triumph of Time” and “Laus 
Veneris” and “Ave atque Vale” out- 
weighed these in the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone. He was not one of those 
young men who had walked through 
the quadrangles of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge chanting aloud the luxurious 
stanzas of “Dolores.” They did not do 
that in Mr. Gladstone’s time—at least, 
not in his set. So they appointed no- 
body; Mr. Gladstone passed the buck 
to Lord Rosebery, the next premier, 
and he was too busy in his brief reign; 
so he passed it on to Lord Salisbury, 
in whose hands the laureateship ta- 
pered down to Mr. Alfred Austin. 
This, or something like it, may be 
found in “The Laureateship” (Claren- 
don Press) by. Edmund Kemper 
Broadus—a study of the office of poet 
laureate in England, with some ac- 
count of the poets. It begins with 
“the king’s poet” in early Anglo- 
Saxon days, and Anglo-Saxon aitti- 
tudes, traces the development of the 
idea of a laurel-crowned poet, dwells 
upon such great figures as John Dry- 
den, touches upon such others as 
Nahum Tate, and closes its scholarly 
and interesting study with a review 
of the work of the present laureate, 
Dr. Bridges. 


Queen Victoria would hardly rest at 
ease, in the mausoleum at Frog- 
more, if she knew how her literary 
men were turning her into a great 
comic figure. I am puzzled to discover 
just how much satire is intended in 
Laurence Housman’s “Angels and Min- 
isters” (Harcourt). The little play 
called “The Queen: God Bless Her!” 
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in which the characters are the Queen, 
Mr. John Brown, and Lord Beacons- 
field, is indeed delicious. So is the 
one about Lord Beaconsfield and the 
origin of the primrose legend. So is 
the imaginary talk between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. John Morley, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s sermon upon the history of 
backgammon. 


On the strength of his constant sense 
and love of laughter, writes Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, in “American 
Portraits’ (Houghton Mifflin), many 
have maintained that Mark Twain 
was one of the great world humorists, 
that he ranks with Cervantes and 
Sterne and the Shakespeare of “As 
You Like It” and “Twelfth Night”... 
“With this view I cannot wholly 
agree...” On a lack of depth in 
thinking and feeling “I base my reluc- 
tance to class Mark with the greatest 
comic writers of the world. His 
thought was bitter because it was 
shallow... In this he resembles Mo- 
ligre, whose Scapins are as far from 
reflection as are his Tartuffes from 
gayety. And Mark’s place is rather 
with the bitter satirists, Moliére, Ben 
Jonson, Swift, than with the great, 
broad, sunshiny laughers, Lamb, Cer- 
vantes, and the golden comedy of 
Shakespeare.” 


A “yellow-backed French novel’ used 
to be the last word of reproach when 
our good deacons and deaconesses, 
thirty or forty years ago, wished to 
sum up all that was wicked in litera- 
ture. The worthy Mr. John Crerar 
of Chicago took a fling at them, and 
took pains to found the library named 
after him so that none of these evil 
things could get into it. The yellow- 
backs somehow added to the rascality, 
just as it is well known that it is the 
paper which makes cigarettes so 
deadly. And now, in the two strong- 
holds of Anglo-Saxon virtue, England 
and America, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
with his novels of sexual riot, is one 
of the leaders, Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
“Cytherea” is increasing its popularity 
every day, while one of the best-sellers 
in France is “Maria Chapdelaine”—a 
story of the utmost delicacy, as chaste 
as ice, as pure as the snows ami 
which its scenes are laid. (The 
American edition, translated by W. H. 
Blake, is published by The Macmillan , 
Company. It was published in Montreal | 
in 1916, with illustrations by A. Suzor- : 
Cété. The Canadian translators were 
Mr. Blake and Sir Andrew Macphail.) 


“Rosinante to the Road Again” 
(Doran) is a book of sketches of 
travel in Spain by John Dos Passos. 
No such disagreeable people did he find 
in all Spain as he discovered so easily 
in the American Expeditionary Force 
and chronicled in “Three Soldiers.” 
Perhaps that is because this book did 
not “have to be written” as he is quoted 
saying of his earlier one; because he 
went at it like a good-tempered young 
man, not with the knitted brows and 
acid stomach of the Earnest Young 
Intellectual. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Magic of French 
Words 


Propos D’ANATOLE FRANCE RECUEILLIS 
PAR PauLt GseELt. Paris: Bernard 


Grasset. 


E who are not of the trade feel 
in literature like boys and 
girls of Tanagra who hear that “Attick 
tongues” lisp early songs of their 
countrywoman Corinna 
—and want 

To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to dance 
While others as in holy trance 
Look up to heaven. 

Neither French nor foreign eyes 
perhaps look up to heaven because of 
Anatole France’s words, but the Nobel 
Prize has been awarded him in ac- 
cordance with its foundation for “most 
remarkable literary .work in the sense 
of Idealism.” Nobody can deny that 
the magic of his words urges to a 
dance of the Ideal and that, even as 
he is the doyen or dean, so his is the 
unique voice of French letters today. 

The Swedish Commission that does 
the preliminary reporting on candi- 
dates for the Nobel Prize is said to 
have tagged to the name of Anatole 
France “unworthy,” which the Swedish 
Academy when it voted had the good 
sense to disregard. Was it a tag of 
French immorals? or for his revival of 
French revolution? Truly, his voice 
has long been as much out of tune 
with Main Street in Sweden and in 
France itself as across seas. Quite as 
surely, he was never a realist in any 
of his four seasons—not in his early 
time when he indulged his Pity for the 
“Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard”; not 
when he assured his readers of “Liter- 
ary Life” in the respectable Paris 
newspaper, Le Temps, that Zola had 
as well not been born as live to 
write of French peasants as he did; 
not when he uttered his more than 
Attic Irony through mouths like 
Jéréme Coignard or Monsieur Ber- 
geret; and not when his “Gods Are 
Athirst” for the French Revolution or 
when he plays with his Anarchist 
Penguins or smiles at the “Fall of 
Angels.” All were reconcilable with 
the National Defence to which Anatole 
France gave himself up when war 
came to threaten the life of the French 
people, although that other French 
Nobel Prizeman, Romain Rolland, iso- 
lated himself from his countrymen 
“above the mélée.” 

Anatole France is the Nobel Prize- 
man of the year because he has become 
the unique representative of the Génie 
Latin—that Latin Mind which has had 
its being and movement in French souls 
from the First Renaissance of the 
spirit of Greece and Rome, in Villon 
and Rabelais, in Ronsard and Mon- 
taigne, in Racine of the Grand Mon- 
arque’s Augustan age, in Voltaire of 
the skeptical and refining eighteenth 
century, and in gently despairing 


' novator. 
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Renan of the smiling and dilettante 
nineteenth. Anatole France has per- 
sisted in living, but he has not gone 
beyond nineteenth-century thought, and 
the magic of his words is of the past 
French centuries. Its uniqueness is in 
that fulness of enchantment which men 
call Style. Now Style, the only true, 
the perfect, the permanent, is in the 
adequation of Thought and Language, 
and he who has attained to this ade- 
quate utterance may hold his place for- 
ever in Humanity’s march, like the 
singers and flute-players who forever 
round the Borghese Vase “pipe to the 
spirit ditties of slow Time.” 

Style with Anatole France is not 
literary mastery but life itself to a 
degree little felt in any English litera- 
ture. Perhaps the nearest English ap- 
proach to it is found in Newman’s 
casual utterance, for he kept always 
before his regenerate mind that Liter- 
ature would not have been without 
Original Sin. Pater had the true am- 
bition, but his output was too conscious 
of its aim and too narrow even to utter 
a National mind. Anatole France him- 
self is far from the universal soul, but, 
like Newman, he has attained the power 
of uttering such thought as he may 
have in fully and solely adequate 
words. One of Huxley’s disciples, in- 
comprehensive of Aristotle’s thought 
and language, translated literally: 
“Socrates is in the nature of things.” 
It is in the nature of things and men 
that the Masters of Style shall not 
come with observation either of them- 
selves or of others. And it is this 
which lends chief interest to the free 
and easy talk of Anatole France in the 
matinées of his Villa Said, where a 
very French and frank Boswell—Paul 
Gsell—has listened and taken notes 
among informal friends and somewhat 
awe-stricken visitors. 

The Australian professor who was 
“savant and solid” is particularly help- 
ful here by drawing out the kindly 
Master’s answer to his insistent ques- 
tioning on the “secret of literary 
genius.” For young Raymond Escho- 
lier, whose first book has won one of 
the year’s prizes, Anatole France ex- 
plained further: 

Victor Hugo passes for a wonderful in- 
But reflect—he borrowed from 
others ninety-nine hundredths of his gen- 
ius. Did he invent his language? We do 
not think enough of the men of genius who 
imagined the representation of sounds by 
signs. Yet it was they who made possible 
the giddy brain gymnastics of us Western- 
ers. And they who hammered our lan- 
guages together—is it not they who furnish 
us the very web of our reasonings? The 
mind’s habits are under the command of 
grammatical constructions, Thus we can- 
not escape the imprint of those who, be- 
fore us, spoke French and moulded it and 
made it illustrious. With their words, 
their syntax, their rhythms we inherit 
their thought which we barely enrich. I 
was wrong in saying that Victor Hugo 
owed to others ninety-nine hundredths of 
his genius—it was nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousands I should have said. 

To a captain who tried to force on 
his attention the claims of Esperanto, 
Anatole France answered: 
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Come, come! How can the work of a 
grammarian, no matter how learned he is, 
match a living language to which millions 
and millions of men have brought their 
longings and cries, in which you hear at 
one and the same time the people’s panting 
and the chirping of parlor linnets, in which 
all trades hum and every tumult growls, 
and where there is the death rattle of all 
despair and the murmur of every dream. 
How beautiful are the words round which 
the memory of long use has woven its aure- 
ole! For me, I wish my ideas to rest on 
words in which the feelings of all our dead 
are palpitating. 

The Captain. But then you have to 
condemn all translations. 

Anatole France. Surely not. Other 
languages, too, are real women (he had 
spoken of Esperanto as a doll) and I have 
no great repugnance to entrust my thought 
to them. “Yet, I love better my love, O 
gué! TI prefer my dear French language. 
I am happy, too happy if, having received 
it very limpid and very luminous, I have 
been able to reflect from it here and there 
a new sheen. : 

As with Boswell’s giant interviews, 
there is a little of everything in the 
secant 300 large-print pages of Paul 
Gsell’s “Talk of Anatole France.” A 
single fling at what may be called the 
Vers-libriste party can be cited: 


No, rhyme is not mere child’s play. For 
our language in which the difference of 
long and short syllables is so little felt, 
rhyme is the only natural means of mark- 
ing strongly the cadence. The same sound 
returning cuts up the sentences into a fixed 
number of syllables and so makes the 
rhythm better felt. 

It is a pity that in the usual English 
and American attention to French 
writers there should be so little dis- 
crimination of Style. In France gusts 
of doctrine which are oftenest not 
purely literary stir up a dust of 
Cénacles and schools and new writers 
that mostly fleet and pass. One of the 
leaders of the Young French thought 
which sways backward to an evolution 
more consistent with the French past, 
Henri Massis, has been moved by these 
familiar talks of the Master, from 
whom his own divergence is antipodal, 
to words on_the “inhuman Humanism” 
of Anatole France and his acknowl- 
edged place in French letters: 


For more than twenty years the name 
of Anatole France has represented among 
foreigners all that is most exquisite and 
refined in our language, and no one has 
done so much to win back Europe to our 
spiritual influence. It is no less certain 
that, over the intellectual life of several 
generations, this man and his work held a 
post of the very first rank—he has all but 
enjoyed the prestige which Voltaire had 
over his contemporaries. 

Writers who were twenty about 1885 
seem particularly thankful to him for sav- 
ing them from “the poverty-stricken ab- 
jectness of the schools then reigning” (this 
must mean Zola’s Naturalism and the rest) 
and for making them love, “in spite of that 
literature of the unlettered the sovereign 
genius of language and art.” While they 
agreed there was much to be said about 
his “moral acidity and metaphysical bit- 
terness,” they hailed in him “the guardian 
and priest of that speech whose sovereign 
sweetness has been outraged for three quar- 
ters of a century.” . 

No one will dream of disputing the taste 
of Anatole France and his sentences with 
their cadence full of special enchantments 
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will always enrapture the grammarian, the 
friend of the rhetoric which is the ground- 
work for every lettered Frenchman. 

I cannot verify these side quotations 
cf Henri Massis, but there is no doubt 
he has not exaggerated the influence in 
recent French literature of the magic 
of Anatole France’s words. 

STODDARD DEWEY 

Paris, France 


What the War Did 


Way OF REVELATION. A Novel of Five 
Years. By Wilfrid Ewart. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE LoNeELy Warrior. By Claude C. 
Washburn. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


HESE stories both have, as it were, 
the same heart-line. In both in- 
stances the “love-interest” concerns a 
youth who goes to the war engaged 
to the wrong girl, a girl of the lady- 
vamp type, and returns to marry, 
after suitable maneuvering, the right 
girl, who in both cases is the widow of 
his dearest friend; death having 
previously removed the siren from our 
scene. This is mere coincidence. The 
books have nothing else in common; 
except that in both of them the war 
has a more important part than as the 
kind of fulerum or runway or knot-cut- 
ter for the plot which has become al- 
most its accepted réle in recent fiction. 
Their attitudes toward the war-experi- 
ence and its fruits, especially its in- 
fluence of character, are indeed totally 
different. Mr. Ewart’s is the more 
conventional mood, at least among 
novelists. His Adrian is an aristo- 
erat, an accomplished young London 
trifler. Roused by the call or patriot- 
ism, he goes early to the war and “sees 
it through”; learning something to his 
advantage on the way, and coming out, 
on the whole, much the better for his 
trouble. The war has “made a man 
of him,” though he has passed through 
terrible and disillusioning experiences, 
without making a hero of himself under 
any official label. 

Stacey, Mr. Washburn’s “lonely 
warrior,” is the battered side of the 
coin. He does not need the call of pa- 
triotism to send him to war. The out- 
rage of Belgium calls him, and he can- 
not endure neutrality for himself even 
for a time. By nature‘he is emotion- 
ally responsive to the summons of a 
great cause. He enlists with ardor in 
the English army. Five years later 
he returns to America, to his midland 
city, a captain, a D. S. O. and D. S. C.; 
and a thoroughly disillusioned and em- 
bittered human being. All the war 
part of the action is disposed of in the 
brief prologue. The story proper has 
to do with Stacey’s painful and partial 
“comeback.” In short, we have in 
these two novels the two prevalent 
views of the war and its effect on the 
individual warrior: that, on the whole, 
it was a good war and good for him; 
and that it was an inexcusable war 
and Made a mess of him. Since there 
is no such person as the individual 
warrior, both views may be said to be 
equally partial and equally senti- 
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mental. This war, like all wars, was 
good in some ways and bad in others. 
It “made men of” a considerable num- 
ber of good-for-nothings, or good-for- 
nothing-in-particulars, and made God- 
forsaken pessimists of a considerable 
number of sentimentalists and dream- 
ers. It is pleasanter to dwell on the 
spectacle of the made men than on 
that of the unmade rainbow-chasers. 
But it is salutary to have the case for 
the minority put as vigorously as Mr. 
Washburn puts it in “The Lonely 
Warrior.” I wish he could have per- 
mitted, or even contrived for, his 
Stacey a more satisfying cure. Stacey 
returns to his country, his family, his 
job, his girl, without the faintest inter- 
est in any of them. Every instinct of 
his sensitive and emotional nature has 
been outraged by the fact of war. He 
has taken refuge in a cold apathy, 
which he guards jealously as his only 
safe asylum from the nightmare of 
life. But it is an apathy which can- 
not be made to embrace the past; and 
his fury against the past, especially 
against the fact and methods of war, is 
a secret pre-occupation and obsession. 
He has moods in which he could 
willingly destroy a world capable of 
permitting a war to destroy his faith 
in human nature! That is what it 
really comes to: he is furious at the 
destruction of his spiritual and mental 
comfort. He cried out in the name of 
idealism when it is the war’s ruthless 
exposure of his sentimentalism that he 
profoundly (that is, to the depths of 
his nature) deplores and resents. 

This is not a type or a mood that we 
can dismiss. with contempt; but let us 
recognize it for what it is. It is the 
sentimentalism which leads us, as a 
nation, to be always hitching our 
wagon to some grand phrase, and to 
be always cursing society or our 
neighbors when it turns out to be 
nothing but a phrase. Stacey can’t 
take his medicine. That is sadly like 
the rest of us. But surely the Stacey 
of a story might be permitted to make 
some better demonstration of his sup- 
posed cure than a ridiculous gesture of 
blackmail? We think well enough of 
Stacey, feel enough implicated in him, 
to deprecate the relatively feeble and 
inconclusive ending of a story which 
contains so much that is good in con- 
ception and detail. 

“The Way of Revelation,” we have 
said, presents the more familiar pic- 
ture of the man who finds himself 
through, or by way of, his experience 
in the war. The book has a somewhat 
belated character, or effect, because 
perhaps half the book is taken up with 
actual life at “the front”; with squalid 
or bloody scenes in the trenches and 
among the barbed-wire and corpses of 
No-Man’s Land. It really is an old 
story for us now, and there seems to 
be no new way of putting it; though it 
may yet be summed up and sublimated 
in some single work of genius. This 
is not a work of genius, and therefore 
Parts 2 and 8 might be greatly con- 
densed or even cut out without great 
loss to the tale. H. W. BoYNTON 
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A Daughter of the Middle 
Border 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BorDErR. By 
Hamlin Garland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


a apply the method of imaginative 
realism to the materials of auto- 
biography is a feat which the world 
always honors with remembrance. 
Montaigne and Pepys, Rousseau and 
Cellini and Boswell, are immortal be- 
cause they applied to the process of 
self-interpretation all the skill and all 
the disinterestedness which most men 
can employ only upon objects outside 
themselves. Our earliest American 
classic is Franklin’s Autobiography; 
and our latest decade may well be 
marked in history as having produced 
“The Education of Henry Adams” and 
Hamlin Garland’s two autobiographical 
narratives. 

They are really parts of one narra- 
tive. “A Son of the, Middle Border” 
told the story of the Garlands and Mc- 
Clintocks, inveterate pioneers, through 
“the period of prairie conquest” of the 
mid-nineteenth century, up to the bor- 
ders of our own time. The earlier 
narrative ended at the moment when 
Hamlin Garland brought back his aging 
parents to the little village of Salem, 
Wis., from which they had started on 
their westward migration many years 
before. The writing son, somewhat to 
the bewilderment of his elders, thus 
achieved for them a security which 
their own heart-breaking toil had failed 
to win. Hamlin Garland senior was, I 
say, an inveterate pioneer, the type of 
the father in “Maria Chapdelaine”; a 
man whose function and irresistible in- 
stinct is for breaking new soil, clearing 
virgin forests, stepping forward first on 
the unknown trail. He is a somewhat 
pathetic figure in Salem, Wis., and for 
some time clings to his latest prairie 
farm far to westward, tries to farm it 
at long distance, and scorns the little 
garden patch that his son finds inter- 
est in. But it is really on his mother’s 
account that the son has by main force 
brought about her return from ranch 
life to village life. Mr. Garland has, it 
seems, an almost morbid rancor against 
the physical hardships of farm life. 
He cannot forgive a mode of living 
which entails the endless hours of la- 
bor, the total lack of luxuries and ‘“‘con- 
veniences,” the isolation and monotony 
of the life he recalls on the prairie 
farms of youthful experience. He sees 
his father as a hapless devotee, his 
mother as an innocent and only half- 
willing victim on the altar of that 
strange religion. He resents the mem- 
ory of his own early toil—the cows 
milked, the acres plowed, the unpleas- 
ant sights and sinells of the barnyard. 
Yet he has a glowing and eloquent 
memory of the morning beauty of the 
prairies, the perfumes and the bird 
notes and the sky-colors with which 
the rigors of labor were at least miti- 
gated. He is the son of a pioneer, able 
to admire and exalt the pioneer spirit, 
but himself happier in the most crowd- 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


from the List of 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





SAINT TERESA 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Author of “Queed,” “V. V.’s Eyes,” 


“Angela’s Business” 


A story of present day America so fine, so sincere, so 
compelling that every reader must fall beneath its spell 
‘as it marches to its magnificent climax. “A story with 
a remarkable crescendo of interest. The heroine is 
unlike any other girl I know of in fiction.”—William 


Lyon Phelps. 


THE LIFE OF 
CLARA BARTON | 


William E. Barton 


“A graphic portrayal of her life and 
character, her services to her country 
and. to the world. . . . An important 


addition to the treasures of American 
biography.”—New York Times. II- 
$10.00 


lus. 2 vols. 


TRULY RURAL 
Richardson Wright 


The story of the rejuvenation of an 
old country home without and within 
by the editor of “House and Garden.” 

$2.00 


SHE BLOWS! 
William John Hopkins 


These experiences on a whaler out of 
New Bedford in the 70s give a pic- 
ture of old-time whaling that will be- 
come a classic. Illus. $2.50 





$2.00 


AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 
Gamaliel Bradford 


Illuminating sketches of Mark Twain, 
Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, Whist- 
ler, Blaine, Cleveland, Henry James 
and Joseph Jefferson, by the author of 
“Portraits of Women,” “Lee, the 
American,” etc. Illus. 


SEEDS OF TIME 
John Drinkwater - 


A new volume of collected poems by 
the author of “Abraham Lincoln.” 


Reflections of a 


T. B. M. 


A volume of contagiously amusing 
sketches in which the Tired Business 
Man meditates on the women he has 
met. Cover in silhouette by Gluyas 
Williams. $1.50 


AFTER THE WAR 
Colonel Repington 


“An inventory and appraisal of present day conditions 
the world over such as no other book of the year 


affords.”—Boston Herald. 


“His records shed illumina- 


tion on current history. They furnish data that should 
be of the highest usefulness to those whose duty it is 
to attempt to restore the balance of a disordered civili- 
zation.”—New York Tribune. $5.00 


For Sale at All Bookstores 
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ed nook of the biggest city, than in 
open country anywhere. 

The strangeness of this contrast and 
even conflict in temperament or charac- 
ter is the most striking impression I 
carry away from the linked narratives. 
This interpreter of the pioneer spirit 
has never been at ease anywhere but 
in New York City. He has never been 
able to work happily except in a crowd- 
ed place, and in contact with people of 
his own trade and interests. All his 
life he has moved by preference among 
clubs and cliques of artists, chiefly 
“authors,” like himself. West Salem, 
Wis., was a good place to settle down 
in—for the old people. He always re- 
turned to it while they were alive, with 
interest and pleasure. For a time, 
while his children were young, he even 
succeeded in living there. He likes to 
use the word homestead of it. But he 
was never really at home there; he 
never attempted, as he confesses, to 
mingle on free and equal terms with his 
fellow-villagers. He was frankly glad 
to get away to Chicago; and gladder, 
at last, to get away to New York, and 
to stay there in his seventh-story flat— 
his home. 

Yet his middle years, as “A Daugh- 
ter of the Middle Border” shows, were 
largely given to adventure, often hard 
physical adventure—to the Klondyke in 
the gold rush, or on remote Indian 
trails in the Western mountain coun- 
try. Mr. Garland remarks somewhere 
in this narrative that people were in 
the habit of asking him why he didn’t 
write more “Main-Travelled Koads.” 
The reason, he says, is that he had said 
his say; that the midland farms of his 
early observation supplied only limited 
material for his imagination. In 
“Main-Travelled Roads” and “Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly” he had shot his bolt 
—so far as that target was concerned. 
The prairie had spoken his word to 
him; thereafter it was the farther west 
of range and trail and mining-camp 
which aroused his fancy. Aroused, but 
I, for one, feel, never quite inspired. 
“The Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop,” and “Her Mountain Lover,” 
and the rest of his later novels are 
good stories well told. But none of 
them touches the plane of imaginative 
realism where lie the prairie roads and 
coulees of the writer’s youth. 

But “A Daughter of the Middle Bor- 
der,” like its predecessor, does lie on 
or near that plane. It is a narrative of 
absolute sincerity, of a candor some- 
times disconcerting: the reader feels, 
“Why, he oughtn’t to have told me 
that!” or “What need of admitting 
this?” Mr. Garland is literally justi- 
fied in saying in his foreword: “The 
tale is as true as my memory will per- 
mit—it is constructed only by leaving 
things out.” Its charm and its abiding 
merit lie in the fact that the things it 
leaves in, the intimate confidences, the 
childlike admissions, the unaffected 
egotism, the records of domestic ex- 
perience, of enthusiasms, and friend- 
ships, and infelicities—are the price- 
less ingredients of autobiography. 

H. W. BoyNTON 
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Spring Books 


i on American publishers offer long 

lists of attractive books for spring 
publication. Many of the titles an- 
nounced have already appeared, and 
the others will follow during the next 
six or eight weeks. It is possible to 
name here only a few representative 
titles. Some of the specially interest- 
ing announcements which we have seen 
(or in some instances, the books them- 
selves) are the following: 

Among the novels and books of short 
stories are: J. C. Snaith’s “The Van 
Roon,” Edith Wharton’s “Glimpses of 
the Moon,” both published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; the Japanese story 
called “Kimono,” by John Paris, and 
Waldo Frank’s “Rahab,” from Boni & 
Liveright; “The Bridge,” by M. L. C. 
Pickthall, from the Century Co.; “Mid- 
night,” by Octavius Ray Cohen, pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Arnold Bennett’s new novel is called 
“Mr. Prohack,” and it comes from the 
George H. Doran Co., as does E. F. 
Benson’s “Peter,” Irvin S. Cobb’s 
“J. Poindexter, Colored,” and George 
A. Birmingham’s “Lady Bountiful.” On 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’s list are “Gen- 
tle Julia,” by Booth Tarkington; “Mer- 
ton of the Movies,” by Harry Leon 
Wilson; “Where the Blue Begins,” by 
Christopher Morley, and “The Com- 
mand,” by William McFee. Richard 
Washburn Child’s new novel, “The 
Hands of Nara,” is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., who also announce “The 
Red House Mystery,” a detective story 
by A. A. Milne; “One Man’s View,” by 
Leonard Merrick, and “His Serene 
Highness,” by H. C. Bailey. 

Two new novels published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co. are “The Lonely 
Warrior,” by Claude Washburn, and 
“The Road,” by Elias Tobenkin. Mar- 
garet Deland’s “The Vehement Flame,” 
is published by Harper & Brothers, 
together with Zane Grey’s “To the Last 
Man,” and Rupert Hughes’s “Souls for 
Sale.” After a long silence Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, the ~ author of 
“Queed,” has written “Saint Teresa,” 
published by Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
From the same house come Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick’s “Adrienne Toner,” and 
Eugene M. Rhodes’s “Copper Streak 
Trails.’ Among the fiction titles an- 
nounced by Alfred A. Knopf are J. S. 
Fletcher’s “Scarhaven Keep,” Edwin 
Bjérkman’s “The Soul of a Child,” and 
John V. A. Weaver’s “Margery Wins 
the Game.” The new novel of E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, “The Great Prince 
Shan,” is published by Little, Brown 
& Co., who will also bring out Mary 
Johnston’s “Silver Cross.” Four nota- 
ble novels to be published by the Mac- 
millan Co. are “The Secret Places of 
the Heart,” by H. G. Wells; “Children 
of the Market Place,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters; “The Veneerings,” by Sir 
Harry Johnston, and “The House of 
Rimmon,” by Mary S. Watts. 

Harold Begbie is the author of “The 
Ways of Laughter,” published by G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. The same firm will 
publish William Caine’s “Mendoza and 
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Just Published 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Frederick Chamberlin 


A searching and illuminating character study of the greatest figure of the 
most interesting period in English history. An able defense of England’s 
“Virgin Queen,” based on years of investigation and careful consideration 
of the evidence against her. A publishing event of historical importance. 


Illustrated, $5.00 
BIG PETER 
By Archibald Marshall 


Australian gold mines, titles and estates were as nothing to Big Peter 
compared with his determination to find his dream girl of the long nights 
and days in the Australian bush. How he finally discovers her, along with 
his inheritance, makes a delightful novel of appealing interest. $2.00 


THE WRONG MR. RIGHT 
By Berta Ruck 


She never dreamed of the amazing consequences when she “invented” a 
gallant cavalier who sent gifts to her and to her friends. But when he 
became real—! A perfectly gorgeous plot to this sparkling re 


THE ADVENTURES OF A TROPICAL 
TRAMP 
By Harry L. Foster 


A different kind of travel book, Mr. Foster roamed through the little 
known spots of South America and tells all about it in a fascinating and 
whimsically humorous way. Illustrated from photographs. $2.50 


NEW CHURCHES FOR OLD 
By John Haynes Holmes 


A strong argument for the socialization of religion. With prophetic eye 
the author envisions the “Universal Church,” with neither creed nor 
denomination. 00 


THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL 
By J. Henri Fabre 


One doesn’t need to be a naturalist to enjoy Fabre’s books on insect life. 
This is a particularly fascinating account of the life and habits of the 
weevil, the tiny insect so unpopular with crop growers and food man- 
ufacturers. $2.50 


THE HERITAGE OF THE HILLS 
By Arthur P. Hankins 


The exciting story of the struggle over the ownership of a mine far up 
in the Sierras. A novel with a distinctly original plot, action a-plenty 
and authentic atmosphere and background. $1.75 


TORQUIL’S SUCCESS 
By Muriel Hine 


The story of a man who, emerging from obscurity into the spotlight of 
fame, discovered that this was not the success of which he had dreamed 
A splendid novel of penetrating quality—one impossible to adequately 
describe in a paragraph. $2.00 


YOLLOP 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Ever serve on a jury? Ever been robbed? Ever talk with a regular bur- 
glar? Whether you have or haven’t, read this humorously brilliant satire 
on crime waves, juries and reformers. $1.00 
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Buy Two of These Books This Week== 


J. M. KEYNES’ 
A Revision of the Treaty 


A Sequel to “Economic Consequences of the Peace.” sp 
“The public has come round in two years to Mr. Keyne’s opinions. Every- 
one from bankers to Cabinet Ministers repeats them.”—London Nation. 


$2.00 
WALTHER RATHENAU 
The New Society 


“Broad vision—shrewd, penetrating insight. He has always the courage 
of his conclusions.”—-The Nation. $1.60 


BENEDETTO CROCE 
History: Its Theory and Practise 


“It goes deeper than any contribution that has been made for a long time 
in the discussion of what history is and should be.”—London Times. $3.75 


BY THIRTY AMERICANS 
Civilization in the United States: An 
Adventure in Intellectual Co-operation 


“The list of contributors is remarkable. The views expressed are of young, 
active minds and not of pessimistic, cynical intellectuals.”—Baltimore Sun. 


577 pages, $5.00 
A. A. BRILL, M.D. 


Fundamental Conceptions of Psy- 

choanalysis; An Elementary Survey 
“One of the ablest popular interpretations of psychoanalysis yet pub- 
lished.”—Current Opinion. $2.50 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
What Next in Europe ? 


A banker’s opinion of the industrial, commercial and economic situation 
of Europe and of its effect on America. $1. 


ISABEL E. LORD 
Getting Your Money’s Worth 


For the perplexed housekeeper. Shows how the budget system may be 
applied to the home. $1.50 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Main Street 


“Would add to the distinction of any literature.’—The Nation. 
370,000 copies sold. $2.00 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
The Brimming Cup 


“A great noble, beautiful and living book.”—E-vtract from a private letter 
from Margaret Deland. $2.00 


LYTTON STRACHEY 


Queen Victoria 
“It will be read more and more as a supreme example of the heights to 
which the art of biography can rise.”—Harpers Bazaar.  I1lustrated, $5.00 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Modern Essays 
Thirty-two of the best British and American essayists of today selected 
by Mr. Morley, with an introduction and biographies. 4th printing, $2.00 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Seeing Things at Night 
A comprehensive collection of Mr. Broun’s brilliant, thoughtful and some- 


times hilarious essays. “As delightful as Holmes in his breakfast table 
days.”—William Allen White. 4th printing, $2.00 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
The Drama and the Stage 


The philosophy of the theatre and a chronicle of its progress, but not a 


treatise or a history, by the author of “The Modern Drama,” “The Poets 
of Modern France,” etc. Just published, $2.00 
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a Little Lady.” Mr. Caine will be re- 
membered as the author of some re- 
markably interesting and humorous 
novels of English life. On the list of 
new books from Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are James B. Connolly’s “Tide Rips,” 
Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Beautiful and 
Damned,” and Meredith Nicholson’s 
“Stories.” Thomas Seltzer announces 
for publication a new novel by D. H. 
Lawrence, “Aaron’s Rod,” and a 
humorous novel by Hamilton Fyfe 
called “The Widow’s Cruse.” Marie 
Van Vorst has written “The Queen of 
Karmania,” to be published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. Other titles on their 
fiction list are Edgar Wallace’s “The 
Angel of Terror,” and one of Edward 
J. O’Brien’s popular and excellent col- 
lections, “The Best Short Stories of 
1921.” Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
new novel, “The Head of the House of 
Coombe,” is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., and so is Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s “Sleeping Fires.” 

In classes other than fiction, there 
are Stephen Graham’s “Europe— 
Whither Bound?” and Margaret Miin- 
sterberg’s life of her father, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, both published by Ap- 
pleton. Boni & Liveright offer Lud- 
wig Lewisohn’s autobiography, “Up 
Stream,” and Clare Sheridan’s “My 
American Diary” among other interest- 
ing titles. Brentano’s publish Mar- 
garet Sanger’s “The Pivot of Civiliza- 
tion,” and Walter Lehman’s “Mexican 
Art.” A Mark Twain item is to be 
published by Nicholas L. Brown: 
“Abroad with Mark Twain and Eugene 
Field,” by Henry W. Fisher. 

E. L. Bouvier’s “The Psychic Life of 
Insects” comes from the Century Co., 
with ex-Governor Harrison’s “My 
Seven Years in the Philippines,” and 
W. F. Alder’s story of cannibal isles: 
“The Isle of Vanishing Men.” The 
long-awaited book by G. K. Chesterton 
about his visit to this country is 
“American Impressions,” published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The non-fiction in 
George H. Doran’s list includes Lord 
Rosebery’s ~ “Miscellanies,” Benjamin 
Kidd’s “A Philosopher with Nature,” 
Havelock Ellis’s “Little Essays of Love 
and Virtue,” and General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s “The Soul and Body of an 
Army.” From Doubleday, Page & Co. 
come Henry Ford’s “Annals of a Work- 
ing Life,” Don Marquis’s “Sonnets to 
a Red Haired Lady,’ and John Bur- 
roughs’s “My Boyhood.” 

A provoking title among the books 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. is 
“Moonlight Schools,” by Cora W. Stew- 
art. The same firm publish Elisha 
Friedman’s “International Finance,” 
and, as a lighter relief, Houdini’s “Pa- 
per Tricks.” 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. have pub- 
lished John Maynard Keynes’s “A Re- 
vision of the Treaty,” and announce 
Walter Lippmann’s “Public Opinion,” 
and Carl Sandburg’s “Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West.” Harper & Brothers have, 
among a dozen or more _ interesting 
titles, “My Trip Abroad,” by Charlie 


Chaplin; “The Latest Thing,” a book 


of essays by Alexander Black, and 
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“Working with the Working Woman,” 
by Cornelia Stratton Parker. A biog- 
raphy of William De Morgan and his 
wife, by A. M. W. Stirling, comes from 
Henry Holt & Co., with Walter de la 
Mare’s book of poems, “The Veil.” A 
life of E. H. Harriman by George 
Kennan, Ernest W. Longfellow’s “Ran- 
dom Memories,” Charles S. Sargent’s 
“Manual of Trees,’ and Richardson 
Wright’s “My House and Garden,” are 
among the books on the list of the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Alfred A. Knopf offers Bohun 
Lynch’s critical work, “Max Beer- 
bohm in Perspective,” Hilaire Belloc’s 
hilarious “Cautionary Tales for Bad 
Children,” W. H. Hudson’s “Afoot in 
England,” Paul Gsell’s “The Opinions 
of Anatole France,” and Bert Leston 
Taylor’s “The So-Called Human Race.” 
Several legal works come from Little, 
Brown & Co.—Charles Wane’s “The 
Supreme Court in United States His- 
tory,” T. J. Norton’s “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” and Charles 
C. Hyde’s “International Law.” 

James Bryce’s “International Rela- 
tions” is one of the important titles in 
the Macmillan Co.’s list; there are also 
Laurence Binyon’s “Selected Poems,” 
Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘“Peacemakers— 
Blessed and Otherwise,” and Carl Van 
Doren’s “Contemporary American Nov- 
elists.” A play by Lord Dunsany, 
“If,” is one of the new books from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Also from them 
comes “Painted Windows,” by “A 
Gentleman with a Duster.” 

Chauncey M. Depew’s “My Mem- 
ories of Eighty Years,” is one of the 
important biographical works to ap- 
pear from Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
there is also a life of Donald G. 
Mitchell by Waldo Dunn, and one of 
George Westinghouse by H. G. Prout. 
“Success,” by Lord Beaverbrook, is 
from Small, Maynard & Co., with “The 
Modern Ku Klux Klan,” by Henry P. 
Fry—a timely book. Alfred Noyes’s 
“Watchers of the Sky’ is announced 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co., with the 
third and fourth volumes of “Mr. 
Punch’s History of Modern England.” 
The Yale University Press announces 
a book by Chief Justice Taft, “Liberty 
Under Law”; another of theirs is 
“Poems from the Yale Record.” 


Random Book Notes 


Charles Hitchcock Sherrill has been 
talking with the public men of all the 
leading countries, with the cabinet 
ministers of Japan, with Mr. Lloyd 
George, with Herr Stinnes of Ger- 
many, and with the statesmen of East- 
ern Europe. He describes his impres- 
sions in “Prime Ministers and Presi- 
dents” (Doran, $2.50). 


Three studies of Dante, published in 
commemoration of the 600th anniver- 
sary of his death, are contained in Jef- 
ferson B. Fletcher’s “Symbolism of the 
Divine Comedy” (Columbia University 
Press). 


Dr. Frank Haigh Dixon has written 
Railroads and Government” (Scrib- 
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Smith 


If you enjoy excitement and danger and thrilling escapes; if 
you like the intrigue of nations and the strife of men; if you thrill to 
the Indian’s war whoop and the white man’s conquering cheer ; if your 
heart is touched by the love that knows no bounds—in short, if you 
like a really top-notch story with action in every line, here is the 
book for you. $1.90 


THE LOTUS LIBRARY 


A selection of translations of the greatest French, German, 
Russian, Turkish and Italian novels otherwise unobtainable in English. 
The best of Balzac, De Maupassant, Dumas, Flaubert, Gautier, 
Hugo, Zola, and fifty other famous authors, is here brought within 
your reach. Pocket size. Flexible binding. Per copy, $1.50 


Complete Catalogue on Request 


A QUEEN OF THE PADDOCK 


By Charles E. Pearce 


A new racing story by the author of “Corinthian Jack.” A plot 


full of surprises which reaches its astounding climax on Derby 
Day. $1.75 


Dust 


By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman- 
Julius 

A story hundreds of married 
men and women will recognize. 
And yet no one has ever told it 
before. No other American has 
ever had the courage. It is too 
stark—too ruthless—too merci- 
lessly shorn of sentimentality. 

The tense story of a genius torn No one person could have told 
between his art and a terrible it! Only a man and a woman 
hereditary longing for drink who together could have probed so 
is saved by psycho-analysis and __ deep into life and seen it so com- 
love. $2.00 __ pletely. $1.75 


GREAT SEA STORIES 
Edited by Joseph Lewis French 


This book is absolutely unique. For the first time the vast and 
varied literature of the sea has been rendered the tribute it deserves. 
The list of authors is the roll-call of the masters of literature, con- 
taining such names as Jack London, Masefield, Clark Russell, Pierre 


Loti, and Victor Hugo. $2.00 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
By Bernard Shaw 
Shaw’s great masterpiece on creative evolution which is gaining 
in popularity every day. $2.25 
On Sale at All Bookstores 
If Ordering by Mail Please Add 5% for Postage 


The Poisoner 


By Gerald Cumberland 


This young author showed un- 
usual promise in his early work. 
In “The Poisoner” he has more 
than fulfilled that promise, and 
has created a striking study that 
is bound to cause more than or- 
dinary comment. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Distinctive Spring Publications 





A New Novel by the Author of “The Great Impersonation’’ 


THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN 





Germany hated E. Phillips Oppenhein because he was the first writer of fiction to pro- 
claim the Teutonic menace, Will the League of Nations and the disarmament agreements 
remove all threats of war? Or will Oppenheim again prove to be a true prophet? In 
“The Great Prince Shan” he has written a fascinating story of world politics in 1934 
which will rank with his finest stories of international intrigue. (Third Printing) $2.00 


The Pocket Edition of the Novels of A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


IF WINTER COMES 


The great novel of Last Fall and This Spring. Wélliam Lyon Phelps in The New York 
Times —: ‘If Winter Comes’ is one of the best books of our times,” while Edwin 
sronest dgett in The Boston Transcript characterizes it as “A masterpiece of modern 
ction.” 


ONCE ABOARD THE LUCCER Twelfth Printing 


A delightful comedy of English life. Heywood Broun calls it “One of the merriest books 
ever written.” 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


“The story will win for its author a high place among the novelists whose work endures.” 
—Edwin Francis Edgett in The Boston Transcript. 


THE CLEAN HEART 


‘Will find its way to the heart of the reader in short order, It has a strong human 
interest, a hero whose cause commands appeal, and a most lovable heroine.”—The Brooklyn 
Eagle. Pocket Edition, Limp Leather. 4 volumes. Each, $2.50. The set, $10.00 

The above volumes also in uniform cloth binding. Each, $2.00 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘To Have and to Hold’’ 
SILVER CROSS 


A picturesque and romantic tale of sixteenth century life, with its scenes laid in the 
market town of Middle Forest on Wander, in England. ‘Silver Cross’ has the charm 
of narration which has always marked this author’s books, and the atmosphere of the 
period is so accurately reproduced that it leaves the reader feeling that he has had a 
part in this unusually colorful sequence of events. (Second Printing) $2.00 


An Intensely Interesting Story of Boston Society 
KENDALL'S SISTER 


In this interesting new novel the author has depicted Boston society, its atmosphere and 
its temperament with a sure knowledge and with innumerable and subtle touches. Primar- 
ily, however, “‘Kendall’s Sister’ is the story of a very real and fine and human woman. 

(Second Printing) $1.90 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M. D. 


“Dr, Myerson has combined in a simple and readable presentation, the expert knowledge 
of the psycho-therapist with our ancient race knowledge of character and motives. There 
results a book of practical value to those who need to understand the traits and motives, 
the strong and weak points of the people with whom they have to deal. It will also help 
the reader to know and to manage Cimsnelf.”—New York Sun. $2.25 


THE MEXICAN MIND 


In this new book Mr. Thompson offers a particularly searching and illuminating analysis 
of the Mexican mentality, together with a running commentary on the curious and quaint 
customs of Mexican life. With such a wealth of information as the author has supplied, 
the solution of many of the problems that at present so vex Americans should be made 
much easier, and some of the present difficulties may be entirely eliminated. $2.50 














These books are for sale at all booksellers 
An interesting booklet about A. S. M. Hutchinson will be sent free on request. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


345th Thousand 


Fifteenth Printing 


Sixth Printing 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


By ROBERT SWASEY 


By WALLACE THOMPSON 





Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY __ Boston 
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vinity School proclaims in this Hi 
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$1.00 at all bookshops 
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ners, $2.25). It is a study of rela- 
tions between government and rail- 
roads in the United States from 1910 
to 1921. He takes up the period of 
Federal regulation up to 1916, then 
the period of the war and finally the 
return to private operation. 


A general study of government is 
given in Westel W. Willoughby and 
Lindsay Rogers’s “An Introduction to 
the Problem of Government” (Double- 
day). 


Dr. Hutton Webster, professor in 
the University of Nebraska, has writ- 
ten a text-book on the history of man- 
kind from the prehistoric period to the 
end of the World War. It is called 
“World History” (Heath). 


The use of pageants in teaching sa- 
cred stories is described in “Pageantry 
and Dramatics in Religious Education” 
(Abingdon Press) by William V. Mere- 
dith. 


John Roscoe Turner is the author of 
“The Ricardian Rent Theory in Early 
American Economics” (New York Uni- 
versity Press). 


A readable work on _ psychology 
has been prepared by Dr. Robert S. 
Woodworth, Professor of Psychology 
in Columbia University, with the title 
“Psychology; a Study of Mental Life” 
(Holt). 


Gilbert Murray’s “Tradition and 
Progress” (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00) 
contains his “Religio Grammatici,” his 
“Aristophanes and the War Party” and 
other essays or addresses on the clas- 
sics, or on other literary topics. 


Stuart P. Sherman has edited “Es- 
says and Poems of Emerson” (Har- 
court) with over twenty of the essays, 
and the chief poems. 


The first of a series called the Social 
Welfare Library is Edward T. Devine’s 
“Social Work” (Macmillan, $3.00) foz 
use in the class room and for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Clemence Dane’s play about Shake- 
speare has already been produced in 
London. The title is “Will Shake- 
speare; an Invention in Four Acts” 
(Maemillan. $1.75). 


A text-book in civics is Howard 
Copeland Hill’s “Community Life and 
Civic Problems” (Ginn, $1.40). It is 
a thoroughly modern type of text-book 
with good illustrations. 


A handsome edition of Rostand’s 
plays, in English translation, is “Plays 
of Edmond Rostand” (Macmillan, 
$10.50) in two volumes. The English 
version is by Henderson Daingerfield 
Norman. There are two volumes, with 
the following plays: Volume I, “Ro- 
mantics,” “The Princess Far Away,” 
“The Woman of Samaria,” “Cyrano de 
Bergerac”; Volume II, “The Eaglet,” 
“Chanticieer.” 


The second volume is at hand of 
William H. Spencer’s “Law and Busi- 
ness” (University of Chicago Press. 
$4.50). This volume deals with law 
and the market, and law and finance. 
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The Volstead Act and 


Milton’s ‘‘Comus’’ 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 
By Frederick Houk Law 
I : 


WO strong forces, neither organ- 
ized into a unity, now antagonize 
each other in the United States. To 
one force belong those people who be- 
lieve that men should be free to choose 
between right and wrong; to the other 
those who think that they can bring 
about righteousness through the pas- 
sage of prohibitive laws. 

Without question the most far- 
sweeping sudden change in the United 
States since Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation and the close of the Civil 
War was the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment that brought about 
national prohibition of the manufac- 
ture, sale or transportation of alcoholic 
drinks. In several States there are 
laws against the sale and even of the 
smoking of cigarettes. Certain earn- 
est people have proposed to prohibit 
tobacco altogether. Throughout the 
country countless prohibitive laws aim 
to make man a right-living being. 

Against these laws rises the clamor 
of people who love the things that are 
prohibited, or who wish to make money 
through their sale and distribution. 
Numbered with such people are some 
who are frank in saying that all men 
should be permitted to open gambling 
establishments, to manage public bet- 
ting on horse races, to conduct public 
liquor saloons, and to carry concealed 
weapons. Numbered with them also 
are those who believe in absolute and 
unrestrained freedom of speech, and 
almost of act. 

It is probably true that two different 
waves of conduct have fallen upon the 
United States in these days. The re- 
sult is pictured by the cartoonists who 
draw, on the one hand, a long, lean, 
lank, cadaverous, solemn Puritan, with 
high black hat and heavy glasses, 
frowning on every pleasure; on the 
other hand, a drunken thug whose 
smoking revolver has just shot down 
an innocent citizen; or a  flashily 
dressed man-beast trampling on 
women and children in his greed for 
profit. 


There are many in the United States 
to whom neither type of picture is at- 
tractive. Such people do not believe 
that mere prohibition will make men 
good, nor that license and liberty are 
the same tiing. 

In 1634 young John Milton, twenty- 
six years old, sat down in the quiet of 
his beautiful country place at Horton, 
in England, and wrote a play called 
“Comus,” in which he discussed the 
two attitudes toward conduct that are 
now so strongly before the United 
States; for, in his time, they were be- 
fore the people of England. 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
century there had developed in Eng- 
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Built by 


Mr. Wells writes: 


“I am glad to take this opportunity to 
tell you of my co 
with this machine. 
typewriter for an author like myself. It 
is so light and small that it can be 
taken anywhere, and it is so sound and 
fool-proof that it is always in good con- 
have needed a typewriter 
for years, but I could not find anything 
table, hardy, willing and 
easy, until I discovered Corona.”’ 


“Th 
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dition. * * I 


July 22, 1921, 


lete satisfaction 
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of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania” sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Utah Copper Company 


25 Broad St., New York, March 2, 1922, 


The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of 50 cents per share, payable March 31, 
1922, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1922. 

C. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE = co. 
Alleghany Ave. & 19t 

Pailndeiphia March’ 1, 1922. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of 

Three Dollars ($3.00) per share from the accumu- 

lated surplus of the Company on both common 

and preferred stocks, payable April 1st, 1922, to 

stockholders of record at the close of business on 

March ar coun Checks will be mailed. 

TER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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land great numbers of people whose 
belief in right conduct made them 
abhor the acts of others who lived 
without restraint. On one side there 
came to be the Puritans, narrow- 
minded zealots who closed the theatres 
and endeavored, as some said, to pro- 
hibit all amusement; on the other, the 
Cavaliers, lovers of wine and drunken 
debauchery, and intense haters of 
bigotry. 

John Milton belonged with the Puri- 
tans, but they must have looked upon 
him with grave doubts. The extrem- 
ists would have no music in the church, 
but Milton wrote: “Let the pealing 
organ blow, to the full-voiced quire be- 
low, in service high and anthems clear.” 
The Puritans frowned on dancing, but 
Milton wrote: “Come, and trip it, as 
ye go, on the. light fantastic toe,” and 
told of “Many a youth, and many a 
maid, dancing in the chequered shade.” 
The extremists scowled at revelry, but 
Milton wrote: “Come, and trip it, as 
revelry, with mask, and antique pa- 
geantry.” 

Lord Macaulay, in his Essay or. Mil- 
ton, says of Milton: “He was under 
the influence of all the feelings by 
which the gallant Cavaliers were mis- 
led. But of those feelings he was the 
master, and not the slave. . . . He 
tasted the cup of Circe; but he bore 
about him a sure antidote.” 

In “Comus” young Milton showed 
the evils of drink, that cup of Circe 
that changes men into the “brutish 
form of wolf or bear, or ounce or tiger, 
hog or bearded goat.”? He wrote with 
contempt of those who “Roll with pleas- 
ure in a sensual sty.” 

In the words of Comus, a foul en- 
chanter who tries to enchain one who 
is emblematical of any person lost in 
the wood of this world, Milton gives 
the arguments of the party of license: 
“Wherefore did Nature pour her boun- 
ties forth! . . If all the world 
should, in a pet of temperance, feed on 
pulse, drink the clear stream, and 
nothing wear but frieze, the All-giver 
would be unthanked.” 

The one who is tempted answers: 
“Do not charge most innocent Nature, 
as if she would her children should be 
riotous with her abundance: she, good 
cateress, means her provision only to 
the good, that live according to her 
sober laws. Swinish gluttony 
ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gor- 
geous feast.” 

The whole of “Comus” is in favor of 
laws that are made from within the 
soul, a protecting power against which 
evil is weak indeed. The central char- 
acter of the play cannot escape frem 
the presence of temptation but can re- 
sist firmly. As Milton says, in the 
words of The Elder Brother: “Virtue 
may be assailed, but never hurt.” 
The strict Puritan laws passed away; 
the theatres reopened; drunkenness 
came back worse than ever. Law, as 
law, had been hopeless. The sound 
sense of the English people slowly built 
up better conduct, and, out of the inner 
virtue of the race, established both 





England and the United States. The 
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scowling Puritan and the licentious 
Cavalier alike became unknown. Men 
of Milton’s type, loving pleasure but 
educated to virtue, ruled from within 
and not from without, made a strong 
race. Perhaps, we, too, should look 
more to education and less to law. 


The Bankers Say — 


HE rise in prices of farm prod- 
ucts is regarded by bankers as 
an important influence making for bet- 
ter business. It will increase the 
farmer’s purchasing power by bring- 
ing the prices he receives more in line 
with the prices he pays. : 
The First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, views the movement as fol- 
lows: “A further working out of con- 
ditions favorable to a growth of busi- 
ness in 1922 has been observable since 


the first of the year. Prices of grain} 


and livestock are climbing upwards. 
Agricultural liquidation is nearing its 
end. The long-time trend is in favor 
of higher agricultural prices. Output 
of agricultural products has not gone 
ahead of the growth of population. 
Foreign markets, as evidenced by the 
exports of last year, have been able to 
absorb a very large part of our sur- 
plus and there is no reason to suppose 
that the same thing will not hold true 
for this year. The present year’s crops 
can be raised and financed at a cost 
that should produce a profit and en- 
able farmers to get partly out of debt. 
Contrary to opinion in some quarters, 
short crops would not be desirable. 
With costs of raising crops as low as 
they are and demand promising well, 
there will be more money in a normal 
output.” 

More detailed facts are given by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City: 
“Advances of more than $2.50 per hun- 
dred weight in the price of hogs; 
strengthening of market values of 
cattle; sheep and lambs increased in 
price $2.75 to $38.00; cash sales of 
wheat up 25 cents to 30 cents per 
bushel; corn and oats up 5 cents to 10 
cents per bushel—these are among the 
developments which are gradually im- 
proving the financial condition of the 
farmers and stockmen and speeding up 
progress toward general economic ad- 
justment. The increased prices noted, 
together with prospects of lower 
freight rates and reduced farm op- 
erating costs, are looked upon as helps 
toward rectifying the disproportion- 
ate relations between prices of prod- 
ucts of farms and ranges and prices 
of commodities which farmers and 
Stockmen must buy.” 

The supply-and-demand background 
of this movement is described by the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York, which says: “Some 
agricultural prices are showing good 
gains, notably in the case of corn, 
while the statistical position of wheat 
1S so strong in this country that price 
rises seem inevitable. Cotton is also 
Strong in its technical position and it 
now appears that before the next cot- 
ton crop becomes available the large 
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supply of low-grade cotton that has 
been hanging over the market for sev- 
eral years probably will have been con- 
sumed. Production has been light for 
several months, but in the meantime 
a certain minimum consumption of 
necessities has been going on all over 
the world. This is creating a void 
that promises activity later. When the 
world once believes that normal times 
have returned, orders will quickly be 
forthcoming from every corner of the 
earth. The orders now being booked 
by American exporters indicate clearly 
that stocks of manufactured goods are 
low everywhere and that the present 
hand-to-mouth buying policy is more 
a matter of exchange difficulties than 
of a surplus of goods.” 

Another New York bank, the Amervi- 
can Exchange National, sees a good 
omen in the movements both of agri- 
cultural and of general retail prices. 
It says: “The advance in grain prices 
promises, through the incidental in- 
crease in farmer purchasing power, to 
sustain the forward movement in gen- 
eral business. The increased demand 
for corn for export and the takings of 
oats and other small grains were quite 
as significant as the demand for wheat. 
Cattle prices also improved, and near 
the end of the month the trend toward 
restoring farm product prices to an 
equilibrium with other prices was un- 
mistakable. Furthermore, retail prices 
decreased five per cent. in January as 
compared with December. This mov- 
ing together of prices from opposite 
extremes forms a new basis for in- 
creased confidence in the immediate 
future.” 

The First National Bank of Boston 
fails to discover altogether satisfactory 
trade conditions as an accompaniment 
of the rising price of wool. It at- 
tributes the advance in wool prices to 
the tariff. It says: “A further sharp 
rise in the price of wool, amounting to 
15 to 20 per cent. generally, has oc- 
curred in the domestic seaboard mar- 
kets during the past month. This 
sharp appreciation, of course, may be 
attributed almost entirely to the 
Emergency Tariff, operating in con- 
junction with a strong and steady de- 
mand for wool. Typical of the price 
situation may be noted the top bid at 
the sealed bid sale of the Jericho, Utah, 
pool, when 36% cents was bid, com- 
pared with 16% cents as the top bid 
at the sale last year. All bids were 
rejected, the growers holding for more 
money. Wool merchants evidently are 
counting on a high tariff to protect 
them against these high prices, and the 
wool growers undoubtedly believe that 
the farm bloc in Congress will be able 
to pass a scoured-content duty at 30 to 
83 cents per pound. However, the de- 
mand for staple heavy-weight goods is 
not especially satisfactory and leading 
wholesale clothiers declare that their 
business is very unsatisfactory, spring 
trade amounting to only about 50 per 
cent. of normal.” Meanwhile the head 
of the American Woolen Company de- 
clares that there will be no reduction 
in wages in his mills. Thus the two 
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extremes of the wool and wool manu- 
facturing industry present unusually 
sharp contrasts.” 

The solid basis for some time to come 
for a tremendous world demand for 
American grain crops is thus pictured 
by the Wheeling Bank and Trust 
Company, Wheeling, West Virginia: 
“There can be no question about en- 
during demand for the products of our 
farms. Europe is far from able to 
provide her own cereals. Germany, 
aceording to official estimates, must 
import 2,000,000 tons of grain before 
the next harvest, while Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Austria, Italy and France must 
also buy largely here. The United 
Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, 
and Switzerland have always been 
good custemers and must continue so. 
Of all the European lands only Rou- 
mania, Hungary and Poland have 
cereal surpluses for export, but their 
totals—some 450,000 tons—can play 
but little part in the international 
grain trade. Until Russia again be- 
comes a producing exporter, Europe 
must lean largely on the United States 
and Canada.” 

In Canada a similar enhancement of 
wheat values is especially noted by the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
which refers to the benefit accruing to 
those still holding wheat from market. 
The bank says: “Since December, 
wheat in Canada has had a 22 per cent. 
increase in value. Although this im- 
provement in price came too late to 
affect a large percentage of the west- 
ern crop, yet it raises the value of a 
moderately large amount of wheat 
still held unsold by the farmers, and, 
to this extent, assists them in coming 
out of a bad year. Unfavorable reports 
in regard to the coming winter wheat 
crop of the United States, coupled with 
a good demand for wheat from abroad, 
have been the main factors behind the 
rise. So far as the grain market is 
concerned, the continued strength of 
sterling and other European curren- 
cies in New York and Montreal is 
highly advantageous. The quantity of 
wheat in farmers’ hands, and still to 
be marketed, is always a debatable 
point. Allowing for a reduction in 
the government’s estimate and for 
seed requirements and for unmarket- 
able wheat, there must be in the 
neighborhood of fifty million bushels 
in the West still to be delivered. It is 
the holders of this wheat who will be 
benefited by the rise in prices.” 


Remarkable Remarks 


Mary GARDEN—I love Chicago. 

Gro. M. CoHan—Theatre ticket specu- 
lation is just a form of highway robbery. 

Ep Howr—After a man has been in 
Congress, he rarely goes back to real work. 
; W. J. Bryan—The Wall Street “bloc” is 
just as powerful in this Congress as. it 
ever was. 

Pror. FREDERICK STARR—There are no 
beautiful women in the U. S., but in 
Africa. Ah! 

Senator LopGE—You cannot have an 
agreement in the Conference unless the 
Conference agrees. 
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—and Would-be Advertising Men 
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Are YOU Old At 
Forty? 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than other 
men of 40 or 50. ere is a vigor, an 
alertness, a commanding appearance much 
admired and coveted by the man who 
knows he is much younger in years. Per- 
haps the most common cause of ebb’ 
strength is a disturbed condition of a vita 
gland. Even men of iron constitution are 
not exempt from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limited distribu- 
tion, an ethically accurate, educational 
and interesting free book 


You will know the truth by 
the test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected 
value to you. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause 
sciatica, backache, painful and ten feet, 
interrupted sleep and other extremely un- 
comfortable and often serious conditions, 
It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form, cor- 
rects this prostate gland condition and its 
attendant health faults without medicine, 
massage or knife. Followers of the great 
Metchnikoff and other investigators in the 
science of long life, endorse this means, 
The record of its success for five years is 
incontrovertible, The book is free. Sim- 
ply address 
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Two More of the 
Seven Facts 


— collectively show that the 

great Harding vote, though a re- 
jection of Article X, was first for the 
League with reservations, and second for 
some continuing society of nations to 
insure peace without preference as to 
name. 


FACT THREE. Following the lead of 
the pre-eminent party leaders, more than 
150 important Republican newspapers 
urged Senator Harding’s election as the 
surest promise of one or the other, the 
League preferred. 


FACT FOUR. Even Senator Lodge, in 
his letter to George R. Bishop, said he 
had not changed his position of readiness 
to ratify the League Covenant with reser- 
vations,,and added that the platform had 
not repudiated that position. Relying 
upon these and other promises a vast 
majority of the party voted for Harding. 
And then there were some six million 
voters against Harding, also American 
citizens, who favored the League with 
much less than the Lodge reservations. 
Look a week from today for “President 
Harding’s Part in the Seven Facts” and 
read “The Great Deception,” by Samuel 
Colcord. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Must American Literature Defy Its Tra- 
ditions? 

1. What traditions of American literature 
were established in the past? What is 
your opinion of the value of these tradi- 
tions? 

2. What distinctive tendencies are notable in 
present-day American literature? 

8. Explain why it is natural that American 
literature should be widely different from 
English literature. 

4. Explain what is meant by a “Euramerican” 
tendency in American literature. Name 
some of the representatives of the ‘Eur- 
american” type of writing. Tell some- 
thing about the books of any of the writers 
whom you name. 

5. Explain how foreign influences have 
usually affected national literatures. In 
what different way does foreign influence 
seem to be affecting American literature? 

6. The writer says that most of the short 
stories published in American monthlies 
are not “vital literature.” What is “vital 
literature”? 

7. In what respects are the works of the fol- 
lowing American writers “vital”? Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Whittier, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Poe, Whitman. 

8. What type of book does the article lead 
you to believe unworthy? 

9. What type of book does the article lead 
you to believe permanent in value? 

10. What is the relation between good litera- 
ture and permanence of national life? 

Il. The Volstead Act and Milton’s “Comus.” 

1. What antagonistic forces now exist in the 
United States? Explain how these forces 
are represented in Milton’s “Comus.” 

2. In what respects was Milton an adherent 
of the Puritan party? In what respects 
was he like the Cavaliers? 

8. Explain the allegory of ‘Comus.” 

4, What solutions of present-day problems 
does “Comus” suggest? 

5. What characteristics of Milton are worthy 
of imitation? 

6. Explain, in detail, 
Milton’s poems. 

lll. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 

1. Read aloud the poem called ‘Denny’s 
Daughter.” Tell the story that the poem 
suggests. 

2. What spirit animates the poem? 

8. Point out the various elements that give 
beauty to the poem. 

4. A recent ‘book is called “The Laureateship.” 
Explain the term ‘Poet Laureate.”” Who 
is the present Poet Laureate? Who were 
his immediate predecessors? Name other 
famous poets laureate. What was the 
origin of the office of Poet Laureate? Con- 
sult any encyclopedia for information. 

5. What two types of humorists does Gama- 
liel Bradford point out? What character- 
izes the humor of Moliére, Ben Jonson, 
and Swift? What characterizes the humor 
of Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Lamb? 

6. What is the Nobel Prize in literature? 

7. What reasons led to the giving of the 
Nobel Prize to Anatole France? 

8. Make a list of the great French writers 
who are named in the article. Tell some- 
thing in detail concerning the literary 
work of any one writer. 

9. What does the article on “The Magic of 
French Words” say are the characteristics 
that make literature great? 

10. What kinds of literary work has Hamlin 
Garland produced? Name some of his best 
books. Read one of Hamlin Garland’s 
short stories, and then write a review of 
that story. 

11. Explain what is meant by “applying the 
method of imaginative realism to the ma- 
terials of autobiography.” 

12. Name the autobiographical works that 
were produced by Montaigne, Pepys, Rous- 
seau, Cellini, and Boswell. Tell -something 
in detail concerning any one work. 

13. From “Spring Books” make a list of books 
that you would enjoy reading. Give a 
talk in which you present your list, and ex- 
plain your reasons for the selections. 


IV. Lone Wolf. 

1. Write a highly suggestive description of 
one of Lone Wolf’s paintings. 

2. Write a composition in which you com- 
pare or contrast Lone Wolf with Uncas, 


the quotations from 








“The Last of the Mohicans.” 





History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. The British Empire, The Uneasy Crown 
of Empire. 

1. Can you substantiate the statement that 
“There. is a certain resemblance between 
the shows now playing in Limerick and in 
Fiume”’ ? 

2. What is the difference between a “general 
election” and a “bye-election” in England? 
What determines when a _ general elec- 
tion shall be held? What is the differ- 
erice between a general election in England 
and a Presidential election in the United 
States? What takes the place of bye-elec- 
tions in the United States? 

8. Review the steps by which England has 
acquired rule in India. What were the 
forces that have led to English control? 

4. Show how English rule has been threat- 
ened before. 

5. What were the concessions which the 
editor considers were ‘“‘mistakenly made to 
maudlin sentimentalism’’? 

6. Keep a summary of the results of the In- 
dian situation as they appear. 

ll. The Economic Outlook in Germany. 

1. Summarize the effect of the war upon the 
economic life of Germany. 

2: Show how pre-war “German industry was 
built on coal and iron.” 

8. How is “German work” an element in 
economic recovery? 

4. (a) Make a careful outline of “German 
system.” (b) Show how “the codrdination 
of industrial production as a whole or of 
different kinds of industries, especially in 
the field of international competition, was 
left to Government agencies” in pre-war 
days. (c) Show how that affected German 
foreign policy. 

5. Describe the completed organization of the 
economic order culminating in the Eco- 
nomic Council of the Empire. How far 
can you trace the growth of Shop Coun- 
ceils in Germany, England, and America? 
What are their advantages? 

lil. Alaska. 

1. Explain how we acquired Alaska. 

2. In what ways has it already contributed to 
our wealth? Show how its purchase was a 
good bargain. 

8. What was the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy? How was it related to the pres- 
ent situation? 

4, Argue the question whether Alaska should 
be ‘“‘developed’” or conserved for future 
generations. 

5. If it is developed, what should be the 
chief features of the policy of the Gev- 
ernment? 

6. What has~the Government done to “re- 
claim” land in the United States and 
what is still possible in that direction? 

IV. Lone Wolf. . 

1. What distinctively Indian traits do you 
see illustrated in Lone Wolf? 

2. What have been the contributions of the 
Indian to American life? 

3. If you are interested in Indian folk-lore 
look up the collections of legends of the 
Blackfeet. 

V. “Trusts” and the Government. 

1. Explain the origin of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

2. Describe the most important applications 
of the law. 

3. Can you give any examples of legal ex- 
emption from the prohibitions of that law? 

4. In how far do you think it has solved 
our problem of combinations in industry? 

Vi. What Next in France? 

1. Summarize the political situation in France. 

2. Explain “the nature of the blocs’ in the 
French Chamber. Describe the organiza- 
tion and customs of the French Chamber 
= bear upon the stability of a minis- 
ry. 

38. What does it mean by “a recurrence of 
Caillotisme” ? 

Vil. Fiume. 

1. Review the history of the question of Fiume 
in relation to (a) the Paris Conference 
and the Treaty of Versailles, (b) the 
Treaty of Rapallo. 

Vill. The Bankers Say. 

1. Explain how the position of the farmer 
is improving. 

2.°Show how other trends affect (a) the 

manufacturer, (b) the consumer. 
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